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KATRINA’S PUNISHMENT. 


A LEGEND OF GREENWOOD. 


—_—— | 


BY MRS. E. 


R. STEELE. 


SYLVAN WATER. 
Pamrutty, with wandering steps and slow, a 
weary and a wounded soldier toiled up the ascent 
of Greenwood hill, upon that side which looks out 
over the winding stream of Gowanus, to the town 
of Brooklyn beyond. He heeded not the beauties 
of the woodland path ; nor, when he had cast him- 
self down upon the summit, did he glance at that 
splendid view where lies the broad bay of New 
York, with its green islands, its towering city and 
western hills, behind which the sun was just sink- 
ing, leaving the sky a glorious tissue of flame color 
and purple, and tinting the water with rose. He 
seemed to examine the country as if to ascertain 
his situation and then, as if fearing discovery, 
once more plunged among the trees. Greenwood 
was then, in the year 1776, but a dense forest and 
tangled thicket ; not as at present laid out in groves 
and copses and green dells, crossed by carriage 
roads and smooth footpaths. The course of the 
soldier was impeded by briars and thorns, which 
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however he severed with his sword, and continued 
to descend until the glimmer of water through the 
trees attracted his attention and he hastened to- 
ward it to assuage his thirst. This lake is now 
called Sylvan Water ; its sides are neatly trimmed, 
the foliage of the birch, elm and beech bend ad- 
miringly over it, as if in love with the fair image 
of themselves there presented; while shining 
among them may be seen the scarlet berry of the 
ash, the snowy dog flower, and blossoms of varied 
hues. Dark and tangled boughs at that time hung 
gloomily over the lake, shutting from its dark wa- 
ters all but here and there a straggling ray of the 
sun. One of these bright beams fell upon a sight 
which caused the wanderer to start in horror. 
Greenwood even in that day seemed destined to be 
the haunt of sorrow and death, for there beside the 
lake lay a group of soldiers in glittering attire, who 
had evidently crawled there to allay the fever of 
thirst caused by their wounds, and who had died in 
consequence of this exertion. The elegant mau- 
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soleums and sculptured tombs which now are seen 


among the shades of Greenwood arose not then to ¢ 
receive their remains, but there they must lie until § 
¢ covered with his hands, and wept as if heart and 


the fallen forest leaves concealed them, or some 
compassionate hand entombed them beside the lake. 
The soldier seated himself upon a fallen tree and 
gazed mournfully upon his departed comrades, the 
last of that gallant band of Marylanders which 
had accompanied the army of Washington to 
Long Island. 

“And this is glory!” said the soldier with a 
sigh, ‘‘ O war, how delusive the hopes, how fallen 
the coronals, the wreaths of glory you promised us! 


To fall upon a field of battle, to ‘ die with harness < 
on our backs,’ how our hearts stirred within us, > 


when with warlike pomp around us we heard 
these words! 
now! What bitter groans have been mixed with 
the music of these groves, what anguish have they 
not witnessed, while physical suffering, and 
thoughts of home and wife and mother flitted over 
the souls of these hapless men—loved ones so long- 
ed for in their dying agony. War shall be my 
trade no longer. What care I if George of Eng- 
land or Washington stand at the helm—with 
my Katrina I will retire to some secluded cot 
and till the soil, exchanging glory for love and 
peace. 

The soldier heaved a deeper sigh as he thought 
of Katrina. He remembered the handsome Ger- 
man who had been quartered at her father’s house 
at Gowanus, since which time his betrothed had 
not beén the same to him. The German however 
must have retreated with the army, and Katrina 
would be all his own again. A rustling among 
the leaves attracted his notice—why starts he so 
while a shuddering pang flies through him sharper 


of the enemy? Katrina, his own betrothed, comes 
with rapid foot along the forest glade, and with a 
loud lament throws herself upon one of the glitter- 
ing forms beside the lake! 

«« Ah, my heart told me true,” shesaid. “ Here, 
on the battie field should my hero be, and not with 
the cravens who have retreated. But dead—dead 
to me forever, Wilhelm! Oh speak to me, belov- 
ed; ’tis Katrina, thy loved one, calls thee from the 
grave!” 

Her passionate embraces, and the water which 
she poured over him from the lake revived the sol- 
dier and he opened his eyes. 

‘¢ Katrina,” he murmured when fully sensible of 
his situation; “ call for succor, bear me hence—I 
shall not live unless I have aid.” 

“« Alas! what shall I do!” she cried, wringing 
her hands—* there is no house near, and you must 
die here before my eyes. Oh, that my arms were 
' stronger!” 

** Go, and seek some aid,” he said, faintly. 


Ah! how different is that picture | 


; his arms. 


tint en, 


“Thou wilt die ere I return—die alone. Oh, 
God succor him!” 
Katrina’s betrothed meanwhile sat with his face 


life were gushing forth in tears. He aroused him- 
self at her last words, and said bitterly : 

* Ay, I see it all—my fate is not yet black 
enough. I must aid my mortal foe—must give 
life to the lover of Katrina and thus strike the blow 
to my own happiness forever! ” 

He arose to go, but sinking back again, exclaim- 
ed, “I cannot go—this dreadful sacrifice is not 
required—let him die. Ay, false German, you 
have robbed me of more than life, and your life 
must be the forfeit! Evil you have given me and 
evil I will return.” 

Even as he spoke, an interior voice seemed to 


whisper “good for evil!” 


“No, no,” he cried, “away with such false 


teaching. It shall be done to him as he has done 


> to me.” 


Again the voice said, “Do unto others, as ye 
would they should do unto you! ” 

Wrath took possession of the soldier’s soul—he 
was angry that he could not sin in peace and strug- 
gled as if he would put away the guardian spirit 
who would shield him from crime. He called upon 
every thing black and evil to take possession of him 
and they came at his call ! 

With a cold smile he watched through the trees 
and beheld the life blood slowly oozing from his 


> rival’s heart, and listened with joy to the despair- 


ing wail of Katrina. This could not last, his home 
was near the Pilgrim’s Rock, and the pure teach- 
ing of his pious mother came to his heart and saved 
him. The fierce war which had raged between 


than that which he had just suffered from the sword ° his guardian angel and the dark spirits of evil was 


at an end—the gloom passed from his heart and his | 


’ brow, and he saw before him merely a fellow crea- 


ture needing his aid. Emerging from the trees he 
walked firmly up to the German and lifted him in 
When Katrina beheld her lover, and 
knew that he had been witness to this last scene, 4 
cold shiver ran through her, and sinking upon the 
ground, she seemed to wish to crush herself into 
nothingness. The soldier noticed her not, but 
walked away with his burden, Katrina slowly fo!- 
lowing. 


THE BRIDE. 


Upon the road from Brooklyn to Gowanus stands 
an old stone house, bearing its date, 1665, in iron 
rambers across the gable end. This house had 
been stoutly defended by Lord Stirling and his 
American troops, during the famous battle of Long 
Island, in August, 1776. He was routed and his | 
men dispersed. Some of them in endeavoring to | 
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cross Gowanus creek being wounded sank to the 
bottom. When the tide is low, even to this day, 


human beings, military trappings, and other relics 
of that sad hour. The wounded and dead soldiers 
at Sylvan Lake were some of the same ill-fated 
band. The rest of the army accompanied Wash- 
ington in his masterly retreat to New-York Island. 
About a mile from that old house stood another 
Dutch cottage, the home of Katrina, whose father 
was a substantial farmer. It was a stone [house 
whose low sweeping roof sheltered the front stoop, 
upon whose seat might often be seen the master of 
the mansion, Myndert Vonderhoof, in a long gray 
coat and large metal buttons, smoking his pipe in 
contented quiet. ‘The house now looked desolate 
indeed. The fences everywhere were broken down, 
the flowers were trampled to the earth, while dead 
men and wounded lay upon the roads and pleasant 
fields. Katrina led the way to the back of the 
house into the kitchen, where sat old Myndert 
smoking his pipe, with a red band on his hat, 
which entitled him to the protection of the British 
army. From thence Katrina entered a bed-room, 
where the wounded man was laid upon a snowy 
bed, sheltered by gay chintz curtains. 
the neighboring women, whose husbands had left 
them for battle, here sought shelter with the old 
man, and they now crowded around the bed offer- 
ing their services. 

“And you also are wounded,” said Katrina, 
laying her hand upon the arm of her betrothed. 
He shook his head and turned from her, but stag- 
gered and fell fainting into a chair while the blood 
burst forth from his wound. Katrina sprang to- 
ward him, but pushing her mournfully away, he 
murmured— 

“Go—go to him and let me die!” 

Some of the women supported him into the next 
room, where he also was placed in bed. 

The family of Charles Gray, the lover of Ka- 
trina, were early settlers in Massachusetts. His 
mother married a farmer of Long Island, and came 
to live in his pleasant homestead not far from 
Brooklyn. From a child he had known and loved 
Katrina, who returning his love they were betroth- 
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joined the army of Washington. A young and 
wealthy German, smit with the love of liberty, 
came across the ocean and enrolled himself among 
the Americans. Katrina accidentally became ac- 
quainted with him, and at the sight of the young 
and handsome stranger all the long cherished love 
for Charles departed, and she became ardently at- 
tached to the German. ‘That a love of so long a 
growth, commencing with her early years, was at 
once eradicated from the heart of Katrina, was im- 
possible. The grace and beauty of the distinguished 
young Captain and his flattery, excited her vanity 
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while her ambition was raised by his tales of pomp 
and rank, and the power and station she would en- 
joy were she his bride. She stopped not to examine 
her feelings, to compare her early love, which was 
part of her being, with that of yesterday’s growth, 
so rashly and so cruelly admitted. It was many 
weeks before the two young men were well enough 
to meet in the parlor. Seated on opposite sides of 
the room in high-back chairs, brought by the an- 
cestor of Vanderhoof from Holland, they shared 
equally the cares of Katrina. They watched her 
and each other with jealous eyes, each fearing the 
other might usurp more of her attention than was 
granted to him. Charles Gray at last gave up the 
contest. The love of Katrina he saw was given to 
his rival, and with many a heart struggle and with 
anguish of mind he took an eternal adieu of her 
he had loved so long and so truly. Katrina shed 
many tears when bidding her early friend farewell. 
All the best feelings of her heart she knew were his, 
but vanity and selfishness prevailed, and thus reck- 
lessly did she cast off ties of years’ growth for a 
stranger. 

We hear of cold and cruel deeds of bad men and 
of despots ; but what was more cruel than the con- 
duct of Katrina? It is true she confined him not in 
a dungeon, nor inflicted bodily torture, but could 
either of these be a worse deed than thus to consign 
an estimable man in prime of youth to enduring 
misery and a life-long struggle ? 

In a dungeon there is hope—but here there was 
none. The youth, thus suddenly turned adrift from 
early home and ties, floats desolately along the 
steram of life fearing again to anchor lest he be 
again betrayed, and looking upon either shore as 
alike cold and inhospitable. Some there are who 
attain a sheltered haven, where their wounds are 
partially healed and a fitful peace may be theirs; 
but most of these unhappy voyagers are cast upon 
the rocks or foundered— 


“ Like somo fair ship gone down at sea ; 
While all around looks smilingly.” 


The two young men were prisoners of war; but 
Charles Gray was soon exchanged, while Wilhelm 
Liesler went to New York, accompanied by his 
bride Katrina. Here, his fit of liberty being over, 
he was easily persuaded to join the English army, 
then in possession of that city. At all the gay as- 


_semblies which were then held by the officers, the 


beautiful bride was an admired guest, and all the 
worldly honors and luxuries which her feeble soul 
had so longed for, she enjoyed to the utmost. When 
the British army was about to leave New York 
Katrina was taken by her husband to her father’s 
house, where, out of the bustle and confusion, she 
might await the hour of embarcation. This hum- 
ble cottage was a poor exchange for the elegant 
residence so lately her own ; but she was to remain 
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here only a short time, and then her beautiful car- 
riage would arrive, and with her husband she should 
step on board that gallant ship now riding in the 
bay before her, and, after a pleasant voyage, the 
wonders of Europe would greet her eyes. Alas! for 
thy hopes, Katrina! To beguile her restless spirit, 
Katrina spent hours of the day wandering among 
the trees, or sitting upon some eminence, where she 
mightsee the city where her beloved dwelt and those 
noble barques which were so soon to receive her. 
One morning she wandered far and wide, and glad 
was she at last to reach the elevation where in her 
homeward journey she might lookabroad. There 
was the city, there the bay and islands lustrous 
in the sun-light, but where were the ships? Gone ? 
Sunk? For one moment Katrina sank to the 
ground, suffocated with horrible suspicions and de- 
spairing doubt; but the next proudly arose, and 
shaking back the dark curls, exclaimed—* No, no! 
they have gone down to the Hook to ride more safe- 
ly. Some smaller barque will takeustothem. Per 
haps my husband even now awaits me at my fa- 
ther’s to tell me of this sudden movement.” 

And hastening down with rapid steps she enters 
the house. No one was there but her sister, busily 
employed about household affairs, and her father 
calmly smcking his pipe. At last, however, the 
news came that the English fleet had depart- 
ed, and the Americans were in possession of New 
York. 

Days—oh, such days'!—were spent by Katrina 
quieting her throbbing emotions, by telling herself, 
** He has concluded to remain, and is arranging all 
for me ;” or—“he has gone on some mission, and 
his letter has miscarried.” At last, one day she 
suddenly set out for New York alone. Here, by 
inquiries, she learned that her faithless husband had 
departed for Europe without her. Nay, she even 
heard he was asked if his wife were to accompany 
him, when, with a burst of laughter, he replied :— 
‘Oh, she is only my chere amie, and I have sent 
her back to her father!” Katrina returned to her 
home, and after that was never heard to uttera 
word. Once, indeed, she exclaimed, bitterly— 
“Charles! Charles!” showing she now could feel 
what anguish she had inflicted on him. Seated in 
a retired nook she passed the days so motionless 
and silent that a stranger might have deemed her 
a marble image, were it not for those dark flashing 
eyes that moved restlessly from side to side, and the 
flush that came suddenly at times on her pallid 
cheek. At length one day she arose and declared 
her intention of going to England. In vain were 
the entreaties and commands of her friends. As she 





begged or worked her way, they at last furnished 
her with funds and placed her in a ship under the 
care of some passengers, and Katrina set out with 
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she could not persuade herself had so utterly forgot. 
ten her as to repulse her love. 





THE SISTERS. 


Before a large and elegant mansion of Paris stoo, 
a row of carriages, from which the gaily dresse( 
guests of the master of the mansion were descend. 
ing. The lights which flashed from doors and win. 
dows shone upon a crowd of spectators, idly watch. 
ing the arrivals. Among them was a worn and 
weary woman, supporting her trembling frame 
against the steps of a neighboring house. It was 
Katrina. “ Here, then, is the abode of my Wij- 
helm,” she cried. ‘ This mansion is mine, and if 
love deny it me, law will not. But no, he must 
love me, he shall! Not now, weary with wander. 
ing, shall I present myself before him, but when re- 
pose and hope have brought back my bloom, then, 
arrayed in attire becoming his wife, I will stand be- 
fore him.” Accordingly, a few days after, an ele- 
gant carriage drove to the door, from which stept a 
richly dressed lady, who, at her request, was shown 
into the presence of Wilhelm Liesler. He was 
alone writing, but at the noise of the door closing 
after the retreating servant, he arose. When he 
saw Katrina he uttered not a word, but stood gazing 
upon her until tint after tint left his cheek in deadly 
paleness. 

** Ay, Wilhelm, here is Katrina, your wife, your 
love,” she said, “‘ who has sought you far and wide. 
And glad am I to see by that pale cheek you have 
not forgotten me, nor your treachery toward me.” 

* Hush, hush,” he said wildly, “ speak lower.” 

“T have no wish to expose you, Wilhelm,” she 
said, in a gentle tone, “ all shall be forgotten now, 
if you can be faithful still.” 

Wilhelm answered not, but seemed to be in a 
state of the deepest embarrassment. 

“ But you love me not. Alas ! Wilhelm, has al! 
love left your heart?” she asked, while a tear stood 
in her beautiful eye. 

“ Love you, Katrina? ay, I do with my whole 
heart, but—” 

“ Nay, say no more—you love me. 
heard those blessed words, and now all my future 
will be happiness.” 

The strong excitement which had so long held 
her up was now at an end, and Katrina sank faint- 
ing on the sofa. 

“ Good heavens, what shall I do!” exclaimed 
Liesler, wildly. ‘To ringIdare not. Oh, Katri- 
na,” he cried, throwing himself beside her, “ revive 
my beloved, or we are lost !” 

“ We are lost, are we?” exclaimed a loud harsh 
voice, and a tall, uncomely lady entered the room. 
« Katrina, hey!” she added, ‘and beloved, too: 
why, dear me, here jis quite a scene out of a play!” 

At this intrasion Katrina, who had revived, arose 


Katrina has 
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and gazed upon the lady with dismay ; while Wil- 
helm, putting his hands over his face, rushed wild- 


ly to the window, as if seeking to throw himself 


out. 
«“ You were ever a gallant man, Herr Von Lies- 


ler, but this is carrying the matter a little too far. 
Mademoiselle Katrina, please to quit the house !” 

« Wilhelm!” she cried, “ Speak! what means 
this? Send this woman away.” 

Wilhelm still only answered by a groan and a 
perplexed look. 

«“ Wilhelm, I have come here to forgive, and I 
forgive you this also,” said Katrina. “ But come 
away with me now, and when I return let me find 
this woman gone.” 

“ Well, well, this exceeds all!” cried the enraged 
lady, ringing the bell violently. ‘“ Call the police. 
Away with you, wretch, from my house instantly ! ” 

What need to describe farther this wretched 
scene. Nothing but the words firmly spoken by 
Liesler-—* Katrina, | have wronged you; this is 
my true wife, to whom I was married ere I knew 
you”—could awaken the miserable woman from 
her dream of bliss. When she knew the truth she 
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rushed madly from the house. What became of | 


Katrina for long years afterwards was not known. 

A ship came up the bay of New York one sum- 
mer day, bearing passengers ; some seeking a new 
home in the West and others returning after a long 
absence. Among the latter was an aged woman, 
who, apart from ihe others, set gazing sadly upon 
the land. 

‘ My native land,” she murmured, “ but oh, how 
altered ! ” 

There was, indeed, a change since Katrina, a 
young and blooming woman, left her home. Then 
the shores of the bay presented one uniform scene 
of forest, and the city of New York covered a very 
small end of the Island of Manhattan. Now on 
every side had sprung up handsome country seats, 
villas and farms and villages ; while the city, as 
far as the eye could reach, presented an imposing 
mass of brick and marble, crowned by towers and 
steeples and surrounded by a forest of masts. Ka- 
trina landed, and crossed the East River to the city 
of Brooklyn. Here she was still more amazed, for 
acity, filled with a crowd of people, with houses 
and shops and churches, covered the pleasant fields 
and gardens she had left. When Katrina found 
that her father’s farm was also lost under a mass of 
brick and mortar, and all traces of her early home 
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and friends gone, she was desolate indeed. She felt 
like one dropped from a neighboring planet upon a 
world where all is new: When she left home so 
many years ago the country was under English do- 
minion, and the customs and manners and houses 
of all, except a few Dutch families, were English. 
Now another nation possessed the land ; the Ameri- 
cans with new customs and habits were around het- 
She discovered, at last that, upon the death of her 
father her sister had sold the farm at an immense 
profit, as the city was growing upon it, and with 
this wealth was living in splendor. In a spa- 
cious house of brick, adorned with marble and 
shaded by green blinds, standing in one of the finest 
streets of Brooklyn, Katrina discovered her sister. 
She was a widow with a numerous family. Shown 
by a black waiter into a luxurous drawing-room, 
Katrina awaited her sister, who had been told an 
old woman wanted to see her. Katrina looked 
around at this comfortable home, listened to the 
cheerful voices of her sister’s grand-children, who 
were playing in the hall, and said to herself with a 
heavy sigh, “ All this might have been mine!” In 
the cold and worldly picture of the lady who enter- 
ed, loaded with satin and lace and rich shawls, Ka- 
trina could recognise no feature of her youthful sis- 
ter. Between them she felt there was as broad a 
gulf as between the rich man and Lazarus, and com- 
munion was impossible. ‘“ Do you want me, good 
woman?” spoken sharply, awoke Katrina from 
her painful stupor. She resolved not to discover 
herself and with some slight excuse left the house. 
It was a few months after this that the rich lady re- 
ceived a note, requesting her attendance at the sick 
bed of her sister Katrina. With all her early feel- 
ings awakened she hastened to follow the messenger 
to a small cottage at the foot of Greenwood Hill. 
Katrina’s life was fast ebbing, but a smile shone 
from her eyes as she pressed her sister’s hand. But 
one word she spoke—* Charles,” she murmured 
with an inquiring eye. “ He fell in battle soon af- 
ter—,” her sister needed not to finish her sentence, 
for the head sunk Lack, the eyes closed, and Katri- 
na was no more. 

In the centre of a gloomy copse, in the recesses 
of Greenwood, there rises a mossy mound over the 
remains of Katrina. Here may the vain, the light- 
hearted beauty come, and when she ponders upon 
the desolate fate of the tenant beneath, may she 
shun the errors, and fear to share the punishment of 


Katrina. . 
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TERE is no paint like virtue’s glow ; 
An honest heart most noble is; 
And naught can give the placid brow, 
Like inward truth and holiness. 
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MAN S IMAGE IN WOMAN’S HEART. 


BY HENRY MORFORD. 


“ However we do praise ourselves, 
Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, 
More longing, wavering, sooner lost and worn, 
Than women’s are. ’°—T'wetrtTu Nieut. 


“On the page 


Of woman's weakness, and of woman's art, 
*Tis pleasant to lay down one brighter gaze, 
And say that her true feeling owes the heart 
To virtue and to honor, that the sage 
Who played so many years the pilgrim’s part 
Found at the last, with gems from earth and sea, 
His brightest jewel, woman’s purity.”—A New ContTrisvror. 


Srrance but most beautiful creation! strange ' 
In the possession of the rich and rare 
Affection, that knows not of time or change, 
Art thou, oh womar! andthe love we bear 
To God and to his angels, unto thee 
Is rendered, with the sense of burning shame 
That men to thee, in love and purity, 
Bears but a worthless, an unhallowed name; 


And oft when thy soft kisses on our brows 
Fall sweet and cooling as the summer rain, 


Man, humbled, at the heart’s great temple bows 


And feels those dear fond kisses to be pain. 


And oh! in those few moments to recall 

The angels that have left us and gone home; 
Take beck again the words we have let fall 

And be as thou art, in the days to come, 
Faithful and fond and loving to the end! 

But the hours pass, the lips are felt no more, 
And man, the lover, half forgets to bend, 

And grows as cold and heartless as before. 
But falters woman as the path grows dim ? 

Presses the hand less fondly in her own— 
Because the smiles are few and faint with him, 


And all the pressure must be thine alone ? 


Fond heart of woman, never! there is still 
The old remembrance of the first sweet time— 
When o’er thy bosom, with a pleasant thrill, 
His image crept as creeps an olden rhyme, 
Filling the vacant chambers with warm light, 


Waking the passions from their long repose, 
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And making all things radiant to the sight, 
With colors of the red gold and the rose; 
The form of old is graven on thine heart, 
The eyes of old still look their love to thine. 
Oh, bright delusion, fair and kindly art, 


That makes the harsh to day seem yet divine! 


And so thou lovest on, in heat, in cold, 
In gladness or in sorrow, holding yet 
By some memorial of the times of old, 
When heart with heart and soul with spirit met; 
And so thou lovest on ; bright, beautiful 
And holy woman, is there not a place 
Where thy sweet eyes with tears shall never dull, 
And love hold never an averted face ? 
Is there no heaven brighter than our own 
For those who falter not in middle earth, 
But hold the spirit, dying and alone, 
Bright as it blessed them in its very birth? 


I know not, but [ know that if the dew 

Of thy sweet eyes is not dried up in heaven, 
Man’s ministering angels will be few, 

And few his pleasant hopes to be forgiven ; 
And if the seraphs, on their brows of light 

Wear not the impress of a woman's smile, 
Darkened will heaven be to manhood’s sight, 

And earthward will his wings be drooped awhile. 
Thou, whose full heart has kept him in its hold 

Thro’ shame and grief, without one thought of fear, 
For my poor wreath, instead of hireling gold, 


Give me, when I am destitute, a tear! 
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THE BARON AND HIS NEPHEW. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “ WIDOW OF BRUGES.” 





A worante German Baron was the Adolphe Von 
Helmsted, a kind-hearted, merry little man, who 
laughed from morning till night, and whose mirth 
was so contageous that all within the sound and 
influence of it laughed also. The Baron had a 
fair castle, with deep thick woods surrounding it, 
and he could stand on a high hill near and all the 
land which his eyes beheld was the Baron Von 
Helmsted’s own. Scores of horses stamped in 
his stables, myriads of hounds roamed through his 
grounds, and the Baron’s purse was as deep and 
full and unfathomable as Rosalind declareth is the 
Bay of Biscay. There was no wife to sound her 
shrill pipes in his ear, there were no children to 
tear and rend his heart. No! A happy, care-free 
bachelor was he, and such would he have lived 


and so died, smoking his pipe on the cushion of ; ** : ; mers 
contentment, and at last laying peacefully and qui- > shine, half vapor, with not a sensation in common 
» with the vanity-given maidens of this vanity-loving 


etly in his grave, asall his fathers did, had it not 
been for a certain Ernest Von Helmsted who had 
the honor to be—the Baron's nephew. 

Now this nephew Ernest was certainly not the 
kind of character that appears on the stage in no- 
vels and romances, in a martial, swaggering atti- 
tude, breaking father’s, guardian’s and loving kins- 
man's hearts. Dame Margery, the crossest of wo- 
men, who held the house-keeping keys at the cas- 
tle, lifted up her hands and eyes at the mention of 
his name and declared, “a kind, sweet-spoken, 
civil gentleman is master Ernest Von Helmsted.” 
Many a gentle, pretty maiden had rested her 
bright eyes approvingly upon him, sighed and mur- 
mured, “a right handsome, noble, gallant-locking 
youth is master Von Helmsted.” The ruling au- 
thorities at divers universities all had written, 
“brave, strong-hearted, wise and learned, an honor 
to his blood and his race, is master Ernest Von 
Helmsted.” And the Baron, as he was suffered to 
win game after game of backgammon in the long 
winter evening, and the Baron as he listed to 
merry conceits and quaint old stories, and the Baron 
ashe held the strong arm which night after night 
made the ascent up the old stair-case easy, ac- 
knowledged with tears in his eyes and a swelling 
at his heart, “a kind, gentle, loving nephew is this 
nephew of mine, this Ernest Von Helmsted.” Yet 
was this same Ernest the thorn in the merry old 
gentleman’s flesh, which checked the sound of his 
laughter for full half an hour at a time, and com- 


posed his countenance to a most sad and melan- 
cholic aspect, while the clouds of blue smoke float- 
ed in fantastic, dreamy wreaths around his head. 
All this because the worshipful master Ernest to- 
tally refused to enter the holy estate of matrimony, 
would as soon have beheld his satanic majesty as 
anything in the shape of a petticoat, and crossed 
himself involuntarily whenever he chanced to en- 
counter a pair of large dark eyes. The reasons 
for which remarkable obliquity in master Ernest 
being, first, that he was distressingly modest and 
diffident. Secondly and lastly, he was somewhat 
indolent, somewhat melancholy, and loved nothing 
better than roaming through the woods, peopling 
every tree with hermadryads and fauns, and dream- 
ing of fairies and mysterious influences, with per- 
haps pale, slender, willowy heroines, half moon- 


world. The Baron Von Helmsted talked,and the 
Baron Von Helmsted swore, and exerted all the 
eloquence with which nature had gifted him, which, 
sooth to say, was not a superabundant quantity, 
and all to no purpose. His nephew listened at 
first with amazement, then with weariness, and at 
length, after two or three years had passed and 
the lectures were not discontinued, grew horribly 
indignant thereat; and would rush forth into the 
woods to escape, where with his nymphs and dry- 
ads he soon got calm again. At length the Baron 
hit upon a desperate expedient. He applied to a 
female relative, and she, with some three or four 
damsels, to give master Ernest a fair field for 
choice, came and took up her abode at the 
castle. 

Heavens! what a siege the poor Baron had. 
Dame Margery went almost frantic with rage at 
this unheard of innovation on her territories, and 
her detestable voice sounded in his ears from morn 
ing till night. The ladies, too with their maids, 
and their toilets, their niceties and their frivolities, 
their airs and their minaudries, turned the o!d 
house topsy-turvy, and confusion reigned from one 
end to the other thereof. As for master Ernest, 
who was the prime cause and mover although the 
most unwitting and innocent one of all this hub- 
bub—master Ernest entirely evacuated the premi- 
ses and fled to the woods, where he took up his 
abode entirely with his fauns and nymphs, satyrs 
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and hobgoblins. Atlength the female relative and 
her retinue (perceiving how useless the task) grew 
weary of the dreary old castle and the poor afflict- 
ed Baron could not repress a sigh of relief as the 
gates closed upon them one fine summer’s morning. 
The nephew returned, the cross housekeeper grew 
quite amiable and the Baron Von Helmsted for a 
time appeared to surrender himself to an inevita- 
ble destiny. 

But again he evinced signs of restlessness, again 
he appeared on the eve of a great undertaking, and 
so he was—for the Baron Von Helmsted, who had 
resided peacefully and contentedly on his territo- 
ries for the last thirty years as a wise man should, 
he was absolutely going a journey. Again did 
Dame Margery lift up her hands and eyes, and this 
time she exclaimed, “The Baron Von Helmsted 
is certainly bewitched.” As for the Baron, he 
went away. A month passed, then two and three» 
when some workmen came despatched by his or- 
ders to model and renew one entire side of his 
castle. And then, when numberless tasteful and 
fairy-like apartments had been prepared, the most 
recherche and exquisite furniture in the world arriv- 
ed to occupy and adorn them, A letter at length 
reached the castle, in which Ernest (to his intense 
astonishment and infinite merriment) learned, that 
his uncle failing in his attempts to induce him to 
enter the holy estate had been driven to it himself, 
and would be there with his bride on the morrow. 
Ernest was amused at the evident embarrassment 
which peeped out from every part of the worthy 
old Baron’s letter, the idea of the whole matter 
was infinitely ludicrous to him, and he laughed 
where most young men would have sworn, for 
Ernest Von Helmsted was to have been his uncle’s 
heir. The morrow came, the noon, the night, 
brightly the fires gleamed, brightly the lights flash- 
ed, and amid rain, storm and tempest, a carriage 
dashed violently up to the door, and in it were the 
Baron Von Helmsted and the Baron Von Helm- 
sted’s bride. Ernest had, for some reason or other, 
pictured the lady as a tall, gaunt, bony-looking 
woman, on the shady side of fifty, as entire a con- 
trast to his uncle as could possibly be conceived. 
As she stood enveloped in her cloaks and muf- 
flings, he saw that she was quite small, and a little, 
withered, meagre visage presented itself to his 
fancy. Off the coverings and disguises fell, and 
stepping from among them, shaking some lovely, 
fair golden curls from her large bright eye, stood a 
petite, etherial, fairy figure, looking much more 
like an angel than any creature of mortal mould. 
Never was there such a snowy skin, such faultless 
features, such a perfect tout-ensemble as had Flo- 
rise, the Baron Von Helmsted’s little bride. 

As he beheld the intense astonishment which 
was depicted on his nephew’s visage, the little 
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German Baron, with his hands on his sides and his | 


mouth elongated to a most alarming extent, laugh. 
ed so long, so loud and so merrily, that the roof of 
the old castle rang again. And such was the cop- 
tagion of his mirth that the little bride, with 
sweet, ringing, delicious sound, was fain to join 
therein, then she bounded to the fire and ensconc- 
ing herself in a large arm-chair, chattered til! late 
that night as fast as her little tongue could move, 
now at the German Baron, now at his nephew, 
while ever and anon from her lovely lips broke the 
same musical laughter. In good sooth it was a 
pretty picture. The charming face emerging from 
its shower of golden locks, with its sweet, sunny 
eyes, rose-flushed cheeks, and rich exquisite lips, 
parted and embellished by alternate smiles and 
dimples. Now holding up one little foot to the 
bright blaze, and anon the other, while her lovely 
hands in the earnestness of her discourse were 
sometimes clasped, then thrown up, then down, 
and in all and every direction, looking for all the 
world like flakes of snow lined with rose-leaves, 
It was a pretty picture, I say ; so thought the Ger- 
man Baron, and so, I ween, his nephew, for in- 
stead of visions of pale, shadowy, grief-bound 
maidens wringing their long hair and waving 
their white hands, which were wont to recreate his 
slumbers, he had the large bright eyes and bewitch- 
ing figure of his uncle’s little wife. Months flew. 
The delicate, petted, lovely little lady was ensconc- 
ed in the apartments prepared for her reception, 
meet for so fair a gem, and worked so greata 
change in the whole household as had never been 
worked in a crazy old castle before. She was like 
a gleam of sunshine, she was like a hidden strain 
of music, she was like everything most sweet, 
cheering and charming. Under her influence, 
Dame Margery waxed kind and benignant, the 
careless servants neat, the Baron infinitely merrier 
than of yore, and as for his nephew, he was at the 
same time most happy and most miserable. Pea- 
santly passed the dark gloomy winter days, fleet!y 
the long lingering summer hours, and the Baron 
discovered that it was a mighty agreeable thing to 
have a lovely head peeping over his shoulders and 
a soft voice sounding in his ear as he smoked ; and 
his nephew, that to be greeted alway with a bright 
smile and a merry welcome, was a consummation 
most devoutly to be wished. Pray Heaven the 
German Baron recover again his senses, for his 
nephew was fast losing the possession of his. 
There certainly was never a blinder, more infatuat- 
ed little Baron than this same Von Helmsted. In 
stead of immuring his bird in her own fair bower, 
waiting on her himself, and allowing her eyes to 
rest on none other than his comfortable counte- 
nance, he permitted, nay, commanded the hand- 
some nephew to walk with her, ride with her, read 
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with her, and sing with her, till that nephew loved 
her more ardently and devotedly than was ever lit- 
tle aunty, who had usurped the affections of a 
wealthy old uncle, loved before. 

But Ernest Von Helmsted was a noble and ho- 
norable youth, and wronged not the trusting, tender 
confidence of his uncle, nor the child-like simpli- 
city of his uncle’s wife, and after wrestling with 


his affections in vain, he determined to bid forever : 


an adieu to the old castle. Frankly and honestly 
did he declare all to his uncle, and never was there 


of abuse and vituperation from a worthy old Baron ; 
before. He cut short all Ernest’s protestations, he 
smothered all his appeals, and swore if his nephew 


of an hour, that nephew should never leave the 


castle alive. 
poor Ernest did not heed, for he was shocked and 
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such a torrent of indignation, never such a torrent | 


was not married and disposed of within the course ; 


From whence the bride was to come ‘ 
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overwhelmed, whether Dame Margery or one of 
the village maidens wedded the heir of castle Von 
Helmsted it moved him not. The Baron almost 
drove him before him into the chapel, and calmly 
and demurely by the Baron’s side walked his little 
bewitching help-mate. Strange to say when they 
arrived before the altar she was the only feminine 
object to be seen; and stranger still, she stood by 
the side of Mister Ernest and after he had per- 
formed his part in the pageant, tremblingly vowed 
to be his wife—she, the Baron Von Helmsted’s 
> little spouse. How the old German Baron laughed 
> and how he roared till the roof rang and the earth 
shook, it would be impossible to tell, for it was all 
a ruse of the cunning old Baron’s to lure his ne- 
phew to matrimony. And as charming, as sweet, 
as loving a wife did Florise make the old German 
Baron’s nephew, as she ever pretended to make 


2 the kind, merry old Baron. 
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“ Soorne her in sorrow and brighten her smile ; 
Chide her most gently if folly beguile ; 

One so unsullied and trustful of heart, 

From the good shepherd will never depart! 


Now she adores thee as one without spot, 


Dreams not of sorrow to darken her lot. 
{ Joyful, yet tearful, I yield her to thee; 
Take her, the light of thy dwelling to be” 


Yes! go to him—thy young heart full 
Of passionate romance, 

And be the fiat of thy fate 
His lordly word and glance! 


Be thy soul’s day, his careless smile $ 
His frown, its clouded night ; 

His voice, the music of thy life ; 
His love, thy one delight! 


Sit at his feet and raise to his 
Those large, pure, dreaming eyes, 
And tell him all thy lovely thoughts 
As radiantly they rise. 


ei ia ———— 


Press to his hand that childish cheek, 
And stroke his stern dark face, 

And charm him with thy ways so meek, 
Thy glad, wrial grace! 
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Look for his coming with clasped hands 
And hushed and listening heart, 

And strive to hide thy joyous tears 
With woman's bashful art. 


And in thy tow Eolian tones, 
Melodiously wild, 

Falter thy fond, sweet welcome out, 
Oh, rare, enchanting child! 


Then if he coldly turn away, 
In silence to him steal, 

And touch his soul with one long gaze 
Of passionate appeal. 


I know them aiJ—th’ endearing wiles— 
The sweet, unconscious art— 

The graceful spells that nature taught 
Her darling’s docile heart. 
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I know them all—lI’ve seen thee lift, And feel in all his wanderings, 
At some unkindly tone, Thy gentle breast his goal ; 
Those dark, upbraiding eyes of thine, 


Where sorrowing wonder shone, And daily feed thy mind and heart 


With hallowed love and lore, 

And sudden tears would dim the glance, Nor turn from those imploring eyes, 
And then—the wrong forgiven— That wistful look for more ; 

A smile would steal up in the cloud, 


Like starlight into heaven. And watch thee where—as borne in air— 


Thou float’st the dance along, 

Go—try them all—those girlish wiles! And deem thy form alone is fair, 
He cannot choose but love, Of all the fairy throng ; 

He cannot choose but guard from ill 


His little, nestling dove ! In transport look and listen when 
! 


Thy light caressing hands 

For rare, my Sybil, ’tis to see Lure forth the harp’s harmonious soul, 
Thy iris-mind unfold ; From all its silver bands ; 

The magic of thy maiden glee, 





Indulgent stoop his falcon-wiil 
To let it fly with thine, 

Th’ aurora blush that on thy cheek And smile in manly pride to see 
Thy heart’s love-story tells ; His pet’s soft plumage shine ; 

The wondrous world within thine eyes 
Lit up like the gazelle’s. 


That turns all gloom to gold ;— 


And yield to every gay caprice, 
And grieve for every sigh, 

And grant all airy hopes that play 
On pleading lip or eye’; 


But if thou think’st dear dreaming child! 
That he will watch as now, 

In after years each smile and shade 
That cross thy changing brow ; 


APPIN 


If this thy dream, enthusiast, be, 
I can but idly pray, 
And modulate his tone to meet Heaven shield thee in thy waking hour, 


The pleading of thy soul, 


oe 


And keep it long away! 


OH, WEAR FOR ME NO SABLE HUE. 


BY ANNA CORA MOWATT. 


Ox! wear for me no sable hue, 
No garb of blazoned grief—when I 
Shall bid this gladsome earth adieu, 
And fling my spirit’s garment by! 


Nor link my image with regret— 
A pleasant memory I would be ; 
To consecrate and brighten yet 
The scenes that once were dear to me! 


: 
| 


Nor mazk the spot with urn or stone, 
Where worthless dust, unconscious, lies ; 


Ah! why should tears bedew the sod 
Where some beloved one’s ashes rest? 
The soul rejoiceth near its God, 
And can ye mourn that spirit blest ? 
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Within your loving hearts alone, 
The monument I ask, should rise! 


And shed for me no bitter tear, 
Nor breathe my name in mournful tone; 
Your smiles "twas mine to waken here, 
And I would think them still my own! 


Then weep not for the loved one fled 

To realms more pure—a home more fair ; 
And call not the departed dead! 

She lives—she loves—she waits you there. 
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GRACE LINDEN. 


FOUR AGES IN THE LIFE OF AN AMERICAN. 





BY FANNY FORRESTER, 





Continued from page 254. 


Iv was a fresh, bright August morning, and a 
group of young girls had collected in the hall and 
on the portico of a fine large building in one of our 
principal cities. ‘There was a wreathing of pretty 
arms, a fluttering of muslins, a waving of curls and 


CHAPTER II.—EIGHTEEN. 


a flashing of bright eyes peculiarly fascinating to 
any one (could such an individual be found) failing 
to share in the popular disgust felt toward “ bread- 
and-butter misses.” A carriage stood at the door, 
anda fair girl, graceful as a drooping willow, and 
strangely, spiritually beautiful, equipped for travel- 
ing, was yet detained by the gay throng about 
her. 

“ Nay, one more kiss, Gracey dear,” said a bright 
little creature, bending her neck and putting up a 
pair of fresh red lips with the daintiness of a bird, 
“Don’t forget me, darling.” 

* And remember me!” exclaimed another, ba- 
lancing on her toes to peep over her neighbor’s 
shoulder. 

“ Pensez a moi, ma chere amie,” responded the 

; tall neighbor, with an attempt at tune and melody 
that elicited two or three ringing laughs. 

“Good bye, Gracey dear!” 

“Be a good girl, darling!” 

“ Be sure you are back the first of the term !” 

“Take care, Gracey! don’t lose your veil!” 

“ Nor your heart either!” 

“Keep a sharp look-out for—you understand, 
Gracey!” 

“ Regardez!—now behind the pillar! 
Grace! he! he!” 

These were only a few of the exclamations rising 
above a Babel of sounds, suchas only school-girls— 
and those very chatty school-girls—can produce. 

“Good-bye! au revoir !” answered Grace ; and, 
jumping into the carriage, she wafted back kisses 
on her gloved hand, answered the waving of hand- 
kerchiefs by allowing her own to stream out a mo- 
ment on the air, and then disappeared around a 
corner, 

And this was Grace Linden-—the pale, sad little 
gitl who had spliced rolls away in the dismal fac- 
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tory—now a beautiful creature, in the full pride of 
maidenhood. She, who had been deemed an unfit 
associate for the son of a manufacturer, stood on a 
perfect equality with the refined and highly-bred 


; daughters of the proudest families America can 


boast. What change, will be asked, had come 
over the Lindens? Had they become suddenly pos- 
sessed of animmense fortune? or had some wealthy 
friend, in compliment to the young girl’s evident su- 
periority, taken upon himself the pleasant task of 
educating her?’ Neither. Mr. Linden made bar- 
gains, as usual; and Mrs. Linden plied her needle ; 
Frank had become a partner in the printing estab- 
lishment where he was apprenticed, and was flour- 
ishing away, with the least of all little capitals, as a 
éountry editor; and Lizzy was teaching a school 
of young misses in her native village. Nothing un- 
usual had occurred, but all had been busy—Grace 
quite as much soas the others. The struggle was 
not now what it had formerly been, for all were 
able to help themselves. Women often atone for 
their deficiency of muscular power, by making capi- 
tal of the brain; and Grace Linden early learned 
that her hand could be no sure dependance. She 


> therefore followed the example of Abby, and gather- 





ed a little school about her: but she had not poor 
Abby’s drawbacks, and all her efforts were prosper- 
ed. Mrs. Linden and Lizzy were adepts with the 
needle, and Frank, now and then, threw an extra 
dollar, which economy multiplied to a dozen, into 
the general fund; and so the family lived respecta- 
bly and comfortably. But there had been a time 
when Grace had learned to think, and thought once 
busied will never leave the heart till death. Ay, the 
heart—for thence proceed the weightiest thoughts. 
She was not a schemer, but she looked at the pre- 
sent and into the future ; she regarded her mother’s 
pale cheek and her father’s sad countenance, and 
resolved to leave nothing undone to render their age 
easy and happy. It was for this that she had taught, 
and studied far into the night, and laid by her little 
savings with almost miserly care, until, at eighteen, 
she had raised a sum large enough to place her in a 
boarding-school of the highest character. She enter- 
ed only for one year, for she had already, by her own 
ll 
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unassisted efforts, laid the foundation and almost 
built up the superstructure of a superior education. 
Half of that year had passed ; and oh! how happy 
was the young student to meet her friends, after 
that first wearisome separation! It was a very 
humble home to which Grace Linden repaired to 
spend her vacation, but a very sweet and pleasant 
one, nevertheless. Holy affections consecrated it ; 


and so happy was Grace that she thought nota mo- } 


ment of her companions, treading on soft carpets 
and lounging on rich sofas, receiving splendid pre- 
sents and enjoying costly amusements. Her mo- 
ther’s eye beamed lovingly upon her; her sister’s 
arm encircled her waist; her brother strewed her 
table with the books marked by his own pencil, and 
fresh flowers cultivated by his own care; and her 
father followed her dreamily about, in pride and 
wonder, and seemed almost happy. 

But this was not all. Grace and Lizzy, notwith- 
standing their humble circumstances, had gathered 
about them a little company of friends and com- 
panions, and these, on the return of the elder sister, 
flew to welcome her; and walks, and drives, and 
picnics became quite the order of the day among 
the young people of Greenville. 

“ An old friend of yours proposed calling on you 


this evening, Gracey,” said Frank, one day, ‘‘and : 


mind, my lady, to have on your very prettiest face, 


and make your very prettiest speeches ; for, to my > 
> had turned his attention to a different branch of bu- 


certain knowledge, you will be the first feme sole 
in town to be so highly honored.” 

“Ah!” said Grace, stitching away on her wrist- 
band, with the most unconcerned manner in the 
world. 

**¢ Ah!’ you would say something more than‘ ai,’ 
if you knew what an object of envy you will be to all 
the misses and mammas in the village. Here’s our 
mother now; her imagination will be striding off in 
seven-league boots, the minute she hears the name.” 

“* Mother guesses the name,” said Mrs. Linden, 
glancing up from her work archly, “ but she will 
leave the romancing to younger heads.” 

“* A truce to your mysteries!” exclaimed Grace, 
** Who is this wonderful individual? Come, I’m 
prepared for any announcement. Is he an Indian 
nabob? or a German prince?” 

* You reccollect the Russels, Grace?” 

“The Russels! yes; or one of them at least, 
Dear, kind, generous Harry Russel! I shall recol- 


lect him as long as I live!” 


“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Frank, “ That isa good $ 


one, Grace! Generous and kind enough is this 
Russel, for aught I know ; but—ho, ho! The bold- 
ness of young ladies now-a-days is unparalleled. 
Don’t you think so, mother? Imagine Grace, with 
that demure face, saying ‘ dear Harry Russel,’ of 
a stately six-footer, so handsome as to turn every 
girl’s head in the neighorhood, and so proud as 
never to give them even a smile to make amends! 





~—~~ 


Why, Grace, do you think every body stands jj} 
but your own womanly, little self? There’s no suck 
little boy as Harry Russel now ; but there’s a ‘ Henry 
J. Russel, Esq., Atty. at Law, &c. &c., and a fine 


» noble fellow he is, too.” 


“Thad much rather see the gallant little Harry 
of yore,” said Grace, with a decrease of animativy 


> “ Does this Russel visit here?” 


“Ofcourse not. He visits nowhere but among 


; his legal brethren; and so you have reason to {e:! 
> wonderfully flattered, you see.” 


‘* But did this proud man, that it seems [ sha)] 


> not like at all, call himself an old friend, Frank )” 


‘Ob no! he is too much of a gentleman to make 
an allusion that he was not quite sure would be 
pleasant. He is in the habit of coming into the 
office every day, so we are no strangers ; and this 
morning he made very particular inquiries after you, 
mentioned having met you once at Mrs. Sommers’s, 
when he was there, three or four years ago, and 
expressed a desire to renew the acqhaintance. Of | 
course I would throw nothing in the way of ‘dear 
Harry Russel ;’ and all I have to say nowis, look 
your prettiest.” 

But Frank was obliged to say much more; for | 
Grace had a hundred questions to ask about the 
Russels, of whom she had not heard for the last 
two years. A year or two after the Lindens aban- 
doned their scheme of factory labor, Mr. Russel 


siness, and consequently removed to the city of | 
New York. The accidental meeting of Harry and 


> Grace at the house of a mutual friend, some time 


after, had been extremely embarrassing for both; 
for they were just of that awkward age when we 


> poor humans learn to be ashamed of frankness and 


simplicity, and are too unpractised to appear at 
ease under the mask we choose to assume. (Grace 
now learned that Mr. and Mrs. Russel were both 
dead, and that the wealth, on which the mother 


‘’ had so prided herself, had passed with them. ‘The 


son, thus deprived of the fine fortune that he had 
been accustomed to consider his own, had yet his 
profession left, and he bent not for a moment be- 
neath the disappointment. Finding, however, that 
he must hew out his fortune by his own strong will, 
he resolved to shrink not from severe labor; and 
he knew that a young man, without money or 
powerful relations, may occupy a more respectable 
position and advance more surely and steadily in 
a country village than in a large town. It was 
with this view, and at the urgent solicitations of an 
old friend of his father’s, wishing to retire from bu- 
siness, that he returned to Greenville ; and even 


» in less than six short months, by his talent, his le- 


gal knowledge, his sterling worth and gentlemanly 
accomplishments, he had won the confidence of the 
oldest and most influential inhabitants not only of 
the village but of the county. 
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Grace thought it very strange that such a dis- 
tinguished gentleman, as Mr. Russel was consider- 
ed, should endeavor to seek her out, and she did 
not believe—not she—but there was a little touch 
of her old friend Harry about him yet. At any 
rate, there was no harm, as Frank had said, in 
looking well ; and so our heroine examined her 
little wardrobe, and spent a half hour in deciding 
which of her very limited number of pretty dresses 
would set offher figure to the best advantage. Lizzy 
) said a lemon-colored battiste, but Mrs. Linden 
spoke a word in favor ofa plain white muslin, and 
, Grace submitted to her mother’s judgement, not a 

little influenced by the consideration that Lizzy 
wore white muslin too. 
\ Very lovely was our charming Grace Linden that 
( evening, and very much bent on entertaining her 
‘ yisitor, in whose large dark eyes she detected a lin- 
{ gering resemblance to her friend Harry. At first, 
Russel seemed surprised at the beautiful vision be- 

fore him ;—perhaps he too had forgotten the flight 
| of time, and expected to see his little Grace again. 
) However that might be, before the evening was far 
advanced, he was evidently reconciled to the change. 

As for Grace, she succeeded very well in making 
) “pretty speeches,” whether she studied them for 
’ the purpose or not, but she did not succeed so well 

in feeling entirely at her ease. She would have 

been much better satisfied making aprons for the 
good-natured Harry Russel, than playing the agree- 
able to the courtly gentleman whose call had been 
pronounced such an honor. 
agreeable however, to the admiration of her sister 

Lizzy particularly, who was quite sure “ dear, dar- 

ling Grace” must be the most accomplished lady 

in the world, and watched her with prond, loving 
eyes the whole evening. 

In a week from this time Mr. Russel was quite 
| domesticated in the family of the Lindens. He 
) came almost every evening, but he no longer devot- 

ed himself exclusively to Grace: indeed a kind of 

reserve seemed to have sprung up between them, 
, which curtailed the strides of the booted imagina- 
tion amazingly. The attention of Grace was ne- 
| cessarily very much devoted.to the young friends 
with whom she had for years been on terms of in- 
timacy. She sang and played for them, and chat- 
ted, and laughed, and danced ; and, whatever she 
did, she was sure to receive a full share of flatteries 
and caresses. And then, in the midst of her tri- 
umphs, when her lip put on its brightest smiles and 
her eye flashed with pleasurable excitement, Russel 
would look upon her, and think of the pale, sad 
little girl, that had so strongly excited his boyish 
sympathy, Could this gay, thoughtless creature be 
the same? this pretty butterfly, basking in the sui:- 
shine of admiration, as though it were the life of her 
, Spirit? Could this be the Grace Linden that he had 
longed to look upon again, assomething consecrat- 
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ed to all that is beautiful and good and pure, though 
the impersonation of suffering? Russel might be 
unreasonable but he could not bear to see Grace 
Linden so happy. Perhaps he had hoped again to 
be her comforter. Be that as it may, he felt dis- 
pleased, disappointed, almost resentful; and the 


fascination, the more closely he devoted himself to 
the unassuming, single-hearted Lizzy and her no 
Rus- 
sel had yet to learn that a settled steadiness of pur- 
pose, an unsettled spirit and a deep, changeless, 
watchful, living love are not incompatible with light 
words and gay smiles. 

“She has rare endowments,” he would say to 
himself, “and is strangely accomplished for one so 
young and friendless; but Lizzy, with her artless 
ingenuousness and truthful simplicity, is far more 
lovely.” And yet, while drawing these sage com- 
parisons, Russel’s eyes followed their unconscious 
subject from place to place ; as though he deemed 
that might check her mirthfulness, or throw a veil 
of homeliness over perfections at which he chose to 
carp. The truth is, Russel was reading in a strange 
book and he had yet the alphabet to learn. With 
all his lore, the key to woman’s nature had not been 
given him. In the effort to please and render happy, 
he saw only a fondness for admiration ; the good- 
nature which smiled at a gross flattery, rather than 
wound the flatterer, was in his eyes vanity; and in 
the sensitiveness which led Grace to forbear speak- 
ing of a time when she was the object of his pity, 
when she was even more miserable than he could 
well imagine, he read pride and heartlessness. 
When obliged to acknowledge the unquestionable 
superiority of Grace over those around her, he la- 
mented the selfish ambition that he believed had 
led her to labor all her life-long for her own ad- 
vancement, rather than sit down at the simple 
hearth-stone consecrated by love alone. Such a 
picture would Russel draw of Grace Linden, mean- 
while shutting his heart against her; but it always 
faded before one of her gentle winning glances, and 
then he would sit and converse with her by the 
hour, strenuously resisting every interruption. As 
for Grace, she saw herself, for the first time in her 
life, the object of criticism. Russel was studiously 
polite to her, but she knew that he was not always 
pleased, and she began to watch herself as she 
thought he watched her; until, by a natural distrust, 
she was driven to very humiliating conclusions. 
All this could not be without its influence on her 
manners, and she grew capricious. Sometimes she 
was timid and reserved, sometimes startlingly bril- 
liant; again gay and trifling to an excess in ill 
keeping with her thoughtful face and character of 
pensive sweetness; but never quite simple and easy 
and natural—it was impossible when Russel was 
near. She had looked up to Harry Russel confid- 
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ingly, and acknowledged his superiority by a con- 
stant deference, when they were first associated ; 
but now that distance seemed immeasurably increas- 
ed and she had learned to fear him. Russel al- 
ways listened attentively to all she had to say, and 
seemed pleased to hear her converse ; but notwith- 
standing the promise of his boyhood, he was no 
lady’s man. He was unskilled in the use of those 
pretty nothings, which are usually thought to be all 
important; his words were full of meaning; and 
Grace, in listening to him, forgot to reply. Then 
she was free and natural, and Russel failed not to 
admire her; but this often gave way to a strange 
embarrassment that made her almost awkward. 
At such times, after he was gone, poor Grace would 
review every foolish sentence she had uttered, and 
dwell painfully on some thoughtless act, which she 
was sure she would not have committed in any other 
presence. The pleasant vacation that Grace had 
promised herself grew uncomfortable, and she almost 
wished that Russel would be a less constant visitor ; 
but when he did chance to stay away, the eyes of 
Grace were off the door scarcelya moment. Had 
she offended him, she constantly inquired of her- 
self, or could it be indifference or disgust ? 

One morning Grace was very pleasantly surprised 
by a piece of new music, from Russel; and she 
practised upon it all day that she might play it to 
him in the evening: but when evening came she 
was dissatisfied with her execution, and refused to 
play until a Jong time urged, and then her hand 
was not firm, and she touched the keys falteringly. 
Russel seemed vexed—she had played for others, 
well and often—why would she never do anything 
that he wished? Grace saw that he was displeased, 
and hereye moistened; then she recollected that 
he had no right to be, and, with a very cold quiet 
excuse, she turned from the piano, and joining a 
young friend on the other side of the room, was 
soon engaged in a very animated conversation. 
Now and then, the sound of Kussel’s deep, manly 
voice made her reverse a sentence or forget to finish 
one; but nearly a half-hour passed before she ven- 
tured to look athim. He was explaining to her 
brother the true bearing of some political question, 
and seemed deeply interested; but, whenever he 
paused, Grace observed a deep, painful seriousness 
upon his brow that was quite unusual. “He has 
something to trouble him,” thought the fair girl, 
‘and I, foolish child that I am, have added to his 
annoyance.” Instantly every thought of his superi- 
ority vanished—she did not care if he did consider 
her a simpleton—she was sure she could not appear 
more of one than when she attempted that show of 
dignity so little in accordance with her character. 
He was inquiring for a paper which Frank did not 
think was in,the house ; Grace knew where it was, 
and she glided quietly out of the room, and return- 
ing, slid it into his hand with a pleading, winsome 
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glance, which seemed to inquire, “Can we not stil] | 
be friends?” Russel looked up, surprised and de. | 
lighted; and that bright, earnest, heartfelt expres. 


sion, that Grace so well remembered in the boy, 
lighted up his countenance. And they were friends. 
such very interested friends that Frank and Lizzy, 
and young Edward Somers, and two or three other 


mischievous individuals, amused themselves at thei; | 


expense for the rest of the evening. 


** You must hear me play that exquisite air before | 
you leave, Mr. Russel,” said Grace ; “ the fault was | 


all in my hand before; I can assure you the wi 
had nothing to do with it.” 


‘“‘And the rare pet you got into afterwards. ) 


Gracey?” inquired Frank. 

“That was—but I'll not have you for my con- 
fessor, with your saucy questions and brusque ways; 
would you, Mr. Russel?” 


Russel thought he should like to propose a can- | 
didate for that office himself; and when Grace } 
again crimsoned and made some remark to her | 
mother to hide her embarrassment, he wondered | 
that he could ever have esteemed her cold and | 


heartless, ruined by her ambition. 


She sat down | 


to the piano ; and now, conscious of his approbation, | 


she played with more spirit and animation than 
was her wont. Once she cast a quick glance at 
Russel. He stood in breathless attention. Then 


her eyes sparkled, her cheeks glowed and her beau- , 
tiful neck arched itself proudly. She finished, and | 
rose from the instrumentin conscious triumph—her | 
only thought that she had redeemed her fault. | 


Russel wished she had not played; and Grace easily 


detected the want of heart in his cold, measured ) 


compliments. 


“‘ He is not worth the trouble that I have bestow- . 


ed upon him,” thought Grace, as, with pouting |ip 
and swelling bosom, she curtsied him out of the 
room. 

* Ruined by her ambition,” thought Russel, all 
the way home; and all night long it was the burden 
of his dreams. 


As Russel walked home that evening, a drunken | 


man staggered up to him, guided by the light from 
a low-eaved, filthy grocery; and slapping him fa- 


miliarly on the shoulder, poured forth a profusion | 


of half-profane, half-vulgar slang, of which nothing 


could be well understood. Russel however caught ) 
the name of Grace Linden, and swinging the im- ) 
pertinent intruder around, he dropped him by the | 


road-side and proceeded onhis way. In the mean- 
time the drunken man crept from the gutter ; and, 


half-sobered by the energetic proceedings of Russel, 


turned slowly down the street and walked on unti! 
he reached the house of Mr. Linden. 
paused, and gazing up at the lighted windows, 


Here he 


seemed revolving a bitter subject. “ Yes, it is all — 
owing to her,” he muttered, “all, and if I should | 
die on a gallows I would say she brought me there. | 
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She didn’t like my face, forsooth, and my voice was 
not so smooth and soft as old Russel’s son’s, and so 
I was sent out to starve. Now, by all the powers 
of hell—The miserable man, pausing in his male- 
diction, as though his hatred could not be shaped 
into words, shook his clenched fist toward the win- 
dow, and then, leaning over the fence, seemed en- 
gaged in eager plotting with his own cunning. 
Now and then, he would raise himself and gaze up 
at the house witha dark, fierce glare ; but, one by one, 
the lights went out, till every window was darkened ; 
an2 then the drunkard stretched himself upon the 
sod, and slept more sweetly than many a better man. 

As Grace Linden looked from her window early 
on the ensuing morning, she observed a miserable 


wretch, in tattered garb and with a face distorted ¢ 


by evil passions, regarding her intently from an op- 
posite corner. A feeling of indefinable fear crept 
over her, forthere was something strangely familiar 
in that malicious expression, which led her at once 
to think of the boy who had filled her little head 


with tales of horror, that even now she shuddered > 


to recall. Immediately, the face peering at her 
through the vines of Abby’s little window, with all 


its dark malignity, was portrayed in living colors; | 


and hastily drawing the little curtain before the 
window, she sat down upon her bed-side, and wept 
long and bitterly, not over the sufferings but the 
touching sorrow of the past. 


happy! 
through the garden, up a well-trodden footpath, and 


the enclosure of the village church-yard. 

“ And when six months more have passed, you 
will take up your abode in Greenville, [ suppose, 
or, perhaps, favor some brighter clime with your 
presence,” said Russel, one evening, when Grace 
had been drawing a mimic picture of her return to 
school; and, as he spoke, he bent his searching 


eyesupon her, as though he expected to read the | 


answer more in her face than words. 
| “Oh! the brighter dlime, of course, has my pa- 
tronage,” answered the lady, gayly, “ my next visit 
to Greenville will be a flying one.” 

Russel’s countenance fell. Your friends,” said 
he, with some bitterness, “ will doubtless find the 
parting easier, since it is for your happiness.” 

‘Yes, for my happiness,” echoed Grace, with 
an ill-sappressed sigh. 

“On what quarter of the globe, fair lady, will 
you deign to cast the sunlight of your smiles?” 
inquired a slim clerk, in the first and worst stages 
of dandyism, stepping daintily towards the seat 
which Grace occupied. 

“ That is beyond my circumscribed prescience, O 
' Inost gallant subject mine ;” answered Grace, mis- 
chievously, will you cast my horoscope?” 
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The flowering dandy seemed a little puzzled. It 
was evident that he was no lexicographer, and he 
retreated without attempting any familiarities with 
the stars. 

“Then you have not decided as to the future, 
Miss Linden?” inquired Russel. 

“* Circumstances must decide me, Mr. Russel,” 
and the lips of Grace remained apart as though she 
would have added more, but was for some reason 
witheld. 

“* We are all very much at the mercy of circum- 
cumstances,” remarked Russel, “but it seems hardly 
fitting that one like you should confide your destiny 
to such a capricious guide.” 

‘* It may beso,” answered Grace, almost gloomi- 
ly, “ but in that case the world has but a choice few 


’ well-guided—I must bide my destiny,” she added, 


with more cheerfulness. 

Russel was silent. There was evidently a thought 
he would have spoken, but it was probably some- 
thing that he had no right to speak, and so he bit 
his lips and crowded down the temptation. Mean- 
while Grace was not quite sure that she had not 
said too much of herself and her plans; and, con- 
fused by his silence, she proceeded, like all em- 
barrassed persons, to say more. 

“Not that I anticipate a severer destiny; it is 
much pleasanter to look for sunshine than clouds.” 

“ And you have no reason to look for clouds,” 
said Russel, with a sad smile, “I predict for youa 
smooth destiny.” 

“ Then I shall add the weight of your prediction 


’ to my own hope,” answered Grace, cheerfully, 
soon she was kneeling on her sister’s grave, within > 


“and, looking upon the whole past, I will venture 
to believe that Fortune may not so change as to 
prove herself a severe ‘ step-dame.’ ” 

“Heaven grant that she may not!” answered 
Russel, ‘‘ and yet, success is not always for our best 
good ; I have known its influence on the character 
to be anything but salutary.” 

*T hope my character stands in no need of re- 
verses now ;” answered Grace, affected beyond con- 
trol, “ you, Mr. Russel, better than any one else, 
should know how deeply it has been tried. The 
future can have nothing too dark, too bitter for me ; 
for the remembrance of that one gloomy summer, 
with the toils and privations that succeeded it, 
would make all after adversity alight thing. For- 
give the allusion to those days—I had thought 
never to mention them; but the remembrance is 
with me always; and I cannot separate the gene- 
rous boy to whom I owe perhaps life—reason, I 
am almost sure, from Grace had been too 
much excited, she had gone too far. One thought 
of the proud, stern countenance of Russe! abashed 
her; and, unable to extricate herself, she found re- 
lief in an ungovernable burst of tears. 

‘‘ Do not separate them, dear Grace, do not try 
The words fell upon her ear in low, thrilling tones, 
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that she could scarcely recognise ; and Grace dared 
not raise her eyes, lest she should discover that they 
had been spoken in mockery of her emotion. 

“ What a stupid couple you are, here in this cor- 
ner!” exclaimed Frank, coming forward, as is the 
fortune of some people, just when he should not ; 
‘* Andtears, as I live! Between ourselves, Russel, 
Gracey is getting to be the veriest cry-baby in 
Christendom. I wish you could convince her that 
it will spoil her eyes to be so mopish.” 

“Mopish!” repeated Russel, abstractedly. 

“‘ Excessively—if you could only have seen her 
the other evening, just when you were not here to 
see her—” 


“Frank!” exclaimed the sister, quite thrown off 


her guard. ‘Don’t believe anything he says, Mr 
Russel; his word is not to be depended on for a 
moment. You know I am always happy—it is my 
nature to be happy. I could not be mopish if I 
should try. By the way, Frank, did you bring me 
the—the book you promised ?” 

“ What book?” 

‘“* Why the nice story-book, that was to amuse 
me while traveling. Frank has a very treacherous 
memory,” she added, turning to Russel. 

The young man started and looked up vacantly. 
“ Were you speaking to me, Gra—Miss Russel— 
Miss—Miss Linden?” and poor Russel, confound- 
ed by his most awkward of all awkward blunders, 
reddened and looked more confused than ever Grace 
had done. 

“Ha, ha! ho, ho, ho! promising, very! you 
are not stupid!” laughed Frank, brimful of merri- 
ment, at the sudden light that broke in upon him; 
and, with a very knowing look and a very low bow, 
he turned, as he said, to company less pre-occupied. 

“« Frank is very merry to-night,” observed Grace, 
“the must have been visiting the Ashleys.” 

A woman’s tact, after all, to disentangle the Gor- 
dian knot of a double and twisted embarrassment, 
that, originating in nothing, tends to nothing. 
The Ashleys afforded a fruitful theme, and they 
were discussed with a genuine relish for gossip that 


had never before been developed in either of our ° 


young friends. It may be that there were mingling 
some home-allusions, and direct personalities; it 
is certain that there were looks and tones not quite 
in keeping with the careless words; otherwise, 
what should place the two young people on the very 
peculiar footing that they evidently occupied at 
parting? 

The next meeting between Grace and Russel 
was joyous and cordial on one side, timid, pleased 
and gracefully shy on the other. They met in the 


magnificent old woods, where conventionalism > 


seems a mockery, and heart speaks to heart through 
the medium of invented words, or the more eloquent 
language traced by a divine finger on the counte- 
nance and colored from the soul. 
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Side by side, they walked beneath the gratefy| | 


shadows; talking in tones low and deep, as if every 
word had its origin in the inner sanctum of the 
spirit ; and carelessly crushing the bright-eyed flow. 
ers and the large, round dew-drops, scattered jy 
their pathway, as if they had never admired he 
humble beauties of the woodland. And there Grace 
unfolded all her plans for the future—those plans 
that she had never fully confided even to her darling 
brother; and looked up for approbation, just as she 
would have looked to Harry Russel ten summers 
before, only far more confidingly. 
was no longer the child, but the strong-minded, 
deep-judging, all-enduring woman; beautiful in her 
simplicity, generous in her unmeasured trustfulness 


. and strong in those high resolves, which had been 


And yet Grace | 


the dreams of her childhood, and were now fast ) 


approaching to realities. And now Russel learned 
the object of that ambition which he had s0 often 
censured. Lizzy must be allowed advantages equal 


to her sister’s; and Lizzy’s father and mother must 


be provided with a comfortable, pleasant home, and 
find again the happiness they lost in youth. It was 
a debt she owed, so Grace insisted, for all the care 
and the wearing anxiety which she had occasioned 
them in childhood; and she would repay it, though 
gray hairs should come long before her mission 
could be accomplished. And Grace was surprised 
to see the dignified, manly Russel, with all his cold- 
ness and sternness, display an almost girlish weak- 
ness of feeling at the unfolding of a plan so simple 
and natural. She wished him to praise her—indeed, 
it would have made her sad to think that he did 
not appreciate the self-denial it would require to 
separate herself from all she loved, and spend years 
of toil among strangers. She was no heroine, but 
a fond, devoted, confiding woman, ready for any 
sacrifice of her own interests, but in the midst of 
all, panting for that breath of life to every true 
woman—sympathy. And yet she saw no cause 
for the deep emotion which almost unmanned her 
lover. She knew that she was doing right; that 
she was acting as the world would call (if the world 
ever knew it) generously; but little did she know 


> the touching beauty, the deep, tender sacredness, 


which her character from that moment assumed in 
the eyes of the hitherto suspicious though fascinat- 
ed Russel. It waslate before they emerged from 
that now endeared forest; and there words had 
been spoken which are thus spoken but once ; and 
which never, never, even through a long eternity, 
could be recalled. The solemn stars had witnessed 
their betrothal ; and the green forest leaves, flutier- 
ing their fresh lips together, murmured it to each 
other and to the wandering breezes; and the spirit 


’ of the dead sister, in whose bosom Grace had wept 


her bitterest tears, carried the holy vows to Heaven, 


and saw them engraved on angelic tablets. 
[ To be continued.]} 
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IRISH HEART. 
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BY MRS. L.- 


MARIA CHILD. 





Ir was a pleasant sight to look on James and 
Nora in their early childhood; their cheeks were 
so rosy, their hair so sunny, and their clear blue 
eyes so mild and innocent. They were the young- 
est of acabin-full of children ; and though they did 
now and then get a cuff from the elder ones, with 
the hasty words, ‘‘ Get out of the way, you spal- 
peen,” they were the pets and playmates of them 
all. Their love for each other was extreme; and 
though James, early in his boyhood, evinced the 
Irish predilection for giving knocks, he was never 
known to raise his hand against his little sister. 
When she could first toddle about it was his de- 
light to gather the May gowans that grew about the 
well, and put them in Nora’s curly hair; and then 
he would sit before her, with his little hands rest- 
ing on his knees, contemplating her with the great- 
est satisfaction. When they were older, they might 
be seen weeding the “ pathies”* side by side, or 
hand in hand gathering berries among the haw- 
thorn bushes. The greatest difference between 
them seemed to be, that James was all fun and 
frolic, while Nora was ever serious and earnest. 


When the young maiden was milking the cows, ‘ 


her soft low voice might usually be heard, warbling 
some of the mournful melodies of Ireland. But 
plaintive tones were rarely heard from James. He 
came home from his daily labor whistling like a 
black-bird, mocking the cuckoo, or singing, at the 
top of his clear ringing voice, the merry jingle of 
St. Patrick’s Day in the Morning, or the facetious 
air of Paudeen O’Rafferty. At dancing, too, he 
excelled all the lads of the neighborhood. He could 
dance Irish jigs, three-part reel, four-part reel, or 


rowly powly, to the tune of The Dusty Miller, or | 


The Rakes of Bally-shanny, with such a quick ear 
for the music, that all the lassies declared they could 
“see the tune upon his feet.” He was a comely 
lad, too, and at weddings and Christmas carousals 
none of the rustic dandies looked more genteel than 
he, with his buff-colored vest, his knot of ribbons 
ateach knee, and his caubeent set jauntily on one 
side of his head. Being good-natured and mirth- 
ful, he was a great favorite at wakes and dances, 
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‘ erossed his hand, sure he would send for her. 


and festivities ofall sorts; and he might have been 
in danger of becoming dissipated, had it not been 
for the happy consciousness of belonging to an hon- 
est industrious family, and being the pride and dar- 
ling of Nora’s heart. 

Notwithstanding the natural gaiety of his dispo- 
sition, he had a spirit of enterprise, and a love of 
earning money. This tendency led him early to 
think of emigrating to America, the Eldorado of 
Irish imagination. Nora resisted the first sugges- 
tion with many tears. But James drew fine pic- 
tures of a farm of his own in the new country, and 
cows and horses, anda pleasant jaunting car; and 
in the farm-house and the jaunting car, Nora was 
ever by his side; for with the very first guineas that 
The 
affectionate sister, accustomed to sympathise with 
all his plans, soon began to help him to build his cas- 
tles in America; and every penny that she could 
earn at her spinning-wheel was laid away for pas- 
But when the time actually arrived 
for him to goto Dublin, it was a day of sorrow. 
Allthe married sisters, with their little ones, and 
neighbors from far and near, came to bid him fare- 
well, and give their parting blessing. The good 
mother was busy to the last, storing away some 
little comfort in his sea-box. Nora, with the big 
tears in her eyes, repeated, for the thousandth time, 
‘And Jimmy, mavourneen,* if you grow grand 
there in the new country, you’ll not be after for- 
getting me? You will send for your own Nora 
soon?” 

“ Forget you /” exclaimed James, while he press- 
ed her warmly to his bosom: ‘‘ When the blessed 
sun forgets to rise over the green earth, maybe I'll 
forget you, mavourncen dheelish.’’t 

Amid oft repeated words of love and blessing, 
he parted from them. Their mutual sorrow was a 
little softened by distant visions of a final reunion 


of them all in America. But there was a fearful 
uncertainty about this. The big sea might swal- 
low him up, he might sicken and die among stran- 
gers, or bad examples might lead him into evil 
paths worse than death, 
* Darling. t Sweet darling. 
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To this last suggestion, made by an elder sister, 
Nora replied with indignant earnestness. ‘“ Led into 
evil coorses, indade!” she exclaimed; ‘Shame be 
on you for spaking that same! and he the dacent- 
est and best behaved boy inall the county Long- 
ford. You don’t know the heart ofhim as I do, or 
you'd never be after spaking of him in that fashion. 
It’s ashame on you, and indade it is. But och, 
wurrah dheelish,* let him not sicken and die there 
in the strange country, and the sister not there to 
do for him!” And, overcome by the picture her 
own imagination had drawn, she burst into a pas- 
sionate flood of tears. 

In a few weeks, came a brief letter from James, 
written on board the ship in which he sailed from 
Dublin. About seven months later, came a letter, 
dated New York, saying he had obtained work at 
good wages, and, by God’s blessing, should soon be 
enabled to send for his dear sister. He added a 
hint that one of these days, when he had a house 
of his own, perhaps the father and mother would 
be after coming over. Proud were they in the 
Irish cabin, when this letter was read aloud to all 
who came to inquire after the young emigrant. 
All his old cronies answered, “ Throth, and he’d 
do well anywhere. He was always a dacent, clane, 
spirited boy, as there was widin a great ways of 
him. Divil a man in the ten parishes could dance 
the Baltihorum jig wid him, any how.” 

Time passed on, and no other letter came from 
James. Month after month, poor Nora watched 
with feverish anxiety to catch sight of her father 
when he returned from the distant post office ; for 
he promised if he found a letter, to wave his hand 
high above his head, as soon as he came to the top 
of the hill fronting the house. But no letter came; 
and at last Nora fully believed that her darling 
brother was dead. After writing again and again, 
and receiving no answer, she at last wrote to the 
son of a neighbor, who had emigrated to America, 
and begged of him, for the love of heaven, to ascer- 
tain whether James was dead or alive and send 
them word as soon as possible. The Irishman to 
whom this urgent epistle was addressed, was at 
work on a distant rail-road, and had no fixed place 
of residence; and so it happened that Nora received 
no answer to her anxious inquiries, for more thana 
year and a half after they were written. At last, 
there came a crumpled square of soiled paper, con- 
taining these words : 

“Dear Frinds :—Black and hevy is my hart for 
the news I have to tell you. James is in prison, 
concarnin a bit of paper, that he passed for money. 
Sorra a one of the nabors but will be lettin down 
the tears, when they hear of the same. I don’t 
know the rights of the case; but I will never be- 
lieve he was a boy to disgrace an honest family. 


* Sweet Virgin. 
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Perhaps some other man’ssin isupon him, It may 
be some comfort to you to know that his time wil] 
be out in a year and a half, any how. I have not 
seen James sense I come to Ameriky ; but I heern 
tell of what I have writ. The blessed Mother of 
Heaven keep your harts from sinkin down with this 
hevy sorrow. Your frind and nabor, 
Mrxe Murray.” 

Deep indeed was the grief in that poor and hon- 
est family, when these sad tidings were read. Poor 
Nora buried her face in her hands, and sobbed 
aloud. The old mother rocked violently to and fro, 
with her apron at her eyes; and the father, though 
he tried hard to conceal his emotion, could not re- 
strain the big tears from rolling down his weather- 
beaten face. “Och, woisthe day,” said he, “that 
ever we let him go from us. Such a dacent lad, 
and belonging to a family that never did a dishon- 
est action. And sure all harts were upon him, 
and we all so proud out of him.” 

“ Father,” said the weeping Nora, “ I know the 
hart of him better nor any of you does; and | 
know he never had intintion to do anything that 
would bring to the blush the mother that bore him, 
and the sister that slept in his arms, when we were 
both weeny things. [I'll go to Ameriky, and find 
out all about it, and write you word.” 

“ You go to Ameriky !” exclaimed her mother. 
‘‘ Sure you’re crazed with the big grief that’s upon 
you, coleen machree,* or you'd niver spake thim 
words.” 

“ And wouldn’t he follow me to the ends of the 
earth if the black trouble was on me?” replied 
Nora, with passionate earnestness. “There was 

always kindness in him for all human crathurs; 
but he loved me better nor all the world. Never 
a one had a bad wore agin him, but nobody knew 
the heart of him as I did. Proud was I out of him, 
and lonesome is my heart without him. And is it 
I will lave him alone wid his trouble? Troth, not 
if there was ten oceans atween us.” 

This vehemence subsided after awhile, and they 
talked more calmly of how they should hide their 
disgrace from the neighborhood. That their hearts 
were sad they could not conceal. Day after day 
their frugal meals were removed almost untasted, 
and every one stepped about silently, as after a 
funeral. The very cowscame slowly and disconso- 
lately, as if they heard grief in the voice of their 
young mistress, when she called them to be milked. 
And the good old mother no longer crooned at her 
spinning wheel the song she had sung over the cra- 
dle of her darling boy. Nora at first persisted in 
her plan of crossing the Atlantic ; but her father 
forbade it, and she said no more. But her heart 
grew more and more impatient. She spoke less 
and less of James, but she sighed heavily at her 
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work, and her eyes were often red with weeping. 
At last she resolved to depart unknown to any one. 
She rose steathily at midnight, tied up a small bun- 
dle of clothing, placed a little bag of money in her 
bosom, paused and gazed lovingly on her sleeping 
parents, hastily brushed away the gathering tears, 
and stept out into the moonlight. She stood for a 
few moments and gazed on the old familiar hills 
and fields, on the potato patch, where she and 
James had worked together many a day, on the old 
well, by the side of which the Maygowans grew, 
and on the clear white cabin, where the dear old 
ones slept. She passed into the little shed, that 
served as a stable for the animals, and threw her 
arms about the donkey’s neck, and kissed the cow, 
that knew her voice as well as her own mother did. 
She came forth weeping, and gazed on the old 
homestead, as she would gaze on the face of a dy- 
ing friend. The clustering memories were too 
much for her loving heart. Dropping on her knees, 
she prayed, in an agony of sorrow; “If it be a sin 
to go away from the good old father and mother, 
perhaps niver to see them agin, till the judgment 
day, thouoh! Father in heaven, wilt forgive me; 
for thou seest I can not lave him alone wid his 
great trouble !” 

Then crossing herself, and looking toward the 
beloved home of her childhood, she said, in a stifled 
voice, “ The Mother of Glory be wid ye, and bless 
and keep ye all.” 

Half blinded with tears, she wended her way 
over the moonlighted hills, and when her favorite 
cow called as usual for her milking pail, in the first 
blush of the morning, she was already far on her 
way to Dublin. 
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And had James been criminal? In the eye of the 
law he had been ; but his sister was right, when 
she said he had no intention to do a wicked thing. 
Not long after his arrival in America, he was one 

day walking along the street, in a respectable suit 
of Sunday clothes, when a stranger came up, and 
entered into conversation with him. After asking 
some indifferent questions, he inquired what his 
| coat cost, 

“Sixteen dollars,” was the answer. 

“T will give you twenty for it,” said the stran- 
ber; “for I am going away in a hurry,and have 
no time to get one made.” 

James was as unsuspecting as a child. He 
thought this was an excellent opportunity to make 
four dollars, to send to his darling sister; so he 
teadily agreed to the bargain. 

“T want a watch, too,” said the stranger; “ but 


perhaps you would not be willing to sell yours for 
( ten dollars?” 
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James frankly confessed that it was two dollars 
More than he gave for it, and very willingly con- 
sented to the transfer. Some weeks after, when he 
attempted to pass the money the stranger had given 
him, he found, to his dismay, that it was counter- 
feit. After brooding over his disappointment for 
some time, he came to a conclusion at which bet- 
ter educated men than himself have sometimes ar- 
rived. He thought to himself—“It is hard for a 
poor man to lose so much, by no fault of his own. 
Since it was put off upon me, I will just put it off 
upon somebody else. Maybe it will keep going 
the rounds, or somebody will lose it that can better 
afford it than I can.” 

It certainly was a wrong conclusion ; but it was 
a bewilderment of the reasoning powers in the mind 
of an ignorant man, and did not involve wickedness 
of intention. He passed the money, and was soon 
after arrested for forgery. He told his story plain- 
ly, but, as he admitted that he knew the money was 
counterfeit when he passed it, the legal construc- 
tion of his crime was forgery in the second degree. 
He had passed three bills, and had the penalty of 
the law been enforced with its utmost rigor, he 
might have been sentenced to the state prison for 
fifteen years; but appearances were so much in 
his favor, that the court sentenced him but for five 
years. 

Five years taken away from the young life ofa 
laboring man, spent in silent toil, in shame and sor- 
row for a blighted reputation, was, indeed, a heavy 
penalty for confused notions of right and wrong, 
concerning bits of paper, stamped with a nominal 
value. But law, inits wisest and kindest adminis- 
tration, cannot always make nice distinctions be- 
tween thoughtless errors and wilful crimes. 

It is probable James never felt the degree of com- 
punction, that it is supposed every convict ought to 
feel ; for the idea was ever with him that if he had 
sinned against government, he did not mean to sin 
against God. That he had disgraced himself, he 
knew full well and felt most keenly. The thoughts 
of what Nora and his good old mother would suf- 
fer, if they could see hii driven to hard labor with 
thieves and murderers, tore his soul with anguish. 
He could not bring his mind to write to them, or 
send them any tidings of his fate. He thought it 
was better that they should suppose him dead, than 
know of his disgrace. Thus the weary months 
passed silently away. The laugh of his eye and 
the bound of his step were gone. Day by day he 
grew more disconsolate and stupid. 

He had been in prison about four years, when one 
of the keepers told him that a young woman had 
come to visit him, and he had received permission to 
see her. He followed silently, wondering who it 
could be ; anda moment after he was locked in his 
sister's arms. Forsome time nothing but sobs were 
audible. They looked mournfully in each other’s 
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faces, then fell on each other’s necks, and wept 
again. 

**And so you knew me, mavourneen?” said 
Nora, at last, trying io smile through her tears. 

** Know you !”’ he replied, folding her more close- 
ly to his breast. “ A cushla machree, * and wouldn’t 
I know your shadow on the wall in the darkest cel- 
lar they could put me in? But who came wid you, 
mavourneen ?” 

‘* Troth, and it was alone Icome. I run away 
in the night. I hope it wasn’t wrong to lave the 
good father and mother, when they had spoke agin 
my coming. I wouldn’t like to do anything dis- 
plasing to God. But Jimmy, machree, my heart 
was breakin’ widout you; and I couldn’t lave you 
alone wid your great trouble. Sure its long ago I 
would have been wid you, if you had Jet us know 
of your misfortin.” 

The poor fellow wept afresh at these assurances 
of his sister’s affection. When he was calmer, he 
told her circumstantially how the great trouble had 
come upon him. 

“ God be praised for the words you spake,” re- 
plied Nora. ‘It will take a load off of hearts at 
home, when they hear of the same. I always said 
there was no sin in your heart; for who should 
know that better nor me, who slept in the same 
cradle? A blessing be wid you, mavourneen. The 
music’s in my heart to hear the sound of your voice 
agin. And proud will I be out of you, as I used to 
be when all eyes, young and old, brightened on you 
in warm old Ireland.” 

“ But Nora, dheelish, the disgrace is on me,” 
said the young man, looking down. “ They will 
say I am a convict.” 

“‘ Sorra a fig I care for what they say,” replied 
the warm-hearted girl. ‘ Don’t I know the heart 
that isin you? Didn’t I say there was no sin in 
your intintions, though you was shut up in this bad 
place? And if there had been—if the black murder 
had been widin you, is it Nora would be after lav- 
ing you alone wid your sin and your shame? 
Troth, I would weary the saints in heaven wid 
prayers, till they made you a better man, for the 
sake of your sister’s love. But there was no sin in 
your heart ; and proud I am out of you, a suillish 
machree ;+ and bad luck to the rogue that brought 
you into all this trouble.” 

The keeper reminded them that the time al- 
lowed for their interview was nearly spent. 

** You will come agin?” said James, imploring- 
ly. You will come to me agin, acushla ma- 
chree?” 

‘‘T had to beg hard to see you once,” replied 
Nora. “They said it was agin the rules. But 
when I told them how I come alone acrass the 
big ocean to be wid you in your trouble, because I 


* Pulse of my heart. t Light of my heart. 
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knew the heart that was in you, they said I might 
come in. It is a heavy sorrow that we cannot 
spake together. But it will be a comfort, mavour- 
neen, to be where I can look on these stone walls. 
The kind man here they call the chaplain says | 
may stay wid his family ; and sure not an hour in 
the day but I wiil think of you, a villish.* The 
same moon shines here that used to shine on us 
when we had our May dances on the green, in dear 
old Ireland ; and when they let you get a glimpse 
of her bright face, you can think maybe Nora is 
looking up at it, as she used to do when she was 
your own weeny darlint, wid the shamrock and 
gowan in her hair. I will work, and lay by money 
for you ; and when you come out of this bad place 
it’s Nora will stand by you; and proud will | be 
out of you, a suillish machree.” 

The young man smiled as he had not smiled for 
years. He kissed his sister tenderly, as he an- 
swered, “ Ah, Nora, mavourneen, its yourself that 
was always too good tome. God's blessing be wid 
you, acushla machree. It will go hard wid me, 
but I will make some return for such goodness.” 

«« And sure its no goodness at all,” replied Nora. 
‘Ts it yourself would be after laving me alone, and 
Iin the great trouble? Hut, tut, Jimmy, avick. 
Sure its nothing at all. Any body would do it. 
You’re as dacent and clever a lad as iver you was. 
Sing that to your heart, mavourneen. lis Nora 
will stand by you, all the world over.” 

With a smile that she meant should be a brave 
one, but with eyes streaming with tears, she bade 
her beloved brother farewell. He embraced her 
with vehement tenderness, and, with a deep sigh, 
returned to his silent labor. But the weight was 
taken off his heart, and his step was lighter ; for 

** Hope's sunshine lingered on his prison wall, 
And Love looked in upon his solitude.” 

Nora remained with the kind-hearted chaplain, 
ever watching the gloomy walls of Sing Sing. 
When her brother’s term expired, she was at the 
prison door to welcome him, and lead him forth into 
the blessed sunshine and the free air. Rev. John 
Lucky, the chaplain, whose name will live in the 
grateful recollection of many a poor prisoner, re- 
ceived them into his house, cheered and strength- 
ened their hearts by kind words and judicious coun- 
sel, and sent them to the office of the Prison Asso- 
ciation, No. 13 Pine street, New York. As James 
brought certificates of good conduct while in prison, 
the Association lent him tools, to be paid for if he 
should ever be able to do so, and recommended him 
to a worthy mechanic. At this place he would have 
remained, had not his employer needed a journey- 
man thoroughly versed in his trade. It is the poli- 
cy at Sing Sing not to allow the prisoners to lear 
all the branches of any business, lest they should 
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come into competion with mechanics out of the 
prison, What James had been accustomed to do 
he did with great industry and expertness ; but he 
could not do all the mechanic required, and was 
therefore kindly and honorably dismissed. 

Had he been dishonest, he might have gone off 
with the tools ; but he came to the office of the As- 
sociation, to ask whether they were willing he 
should keep them till he could obtain work else- 
where, and earn enough to pay for them. They, 
of course, consented very cordially, and told him to 


THE WISH OF THE WEARY 
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remember that, so long as he behaved well, they 
would always be friendsin need. His sister was 
with him, like his shadow, and their earnest ex- 
pressions of gratitude were truly affecting. 

They are doing well, and doubtless will do well. 
May the blessing of our Father be with them. 
They are two of the kindest hearts, and most 
transparent souls, among that reverent, loving, con- 
fiding, but impulsive people, who, above all others, 
deserve to be called the little children of the na- 
tions, 


WOMAN. 
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A rorm there was, still spared by time, 

Til] the slow century filled its prime; 
Stretched on its bed, with half closed eye 

It marked uncertain shades flit by ; 

And scarce the varied world of sound 

To the dull ear, admittance found ; 

While brow and hand, embrowned and dark, 


Seemed like the knarled oak’s roughened bark. 


Oh! e’er did youth or beauty deck 

In days long past, yon living wreck ? 
Did blushes o’er that leathern cheek 
The warmth of quick emotion speak ? 
Did roseate health that lip bedew ? 
And kneeling love, for favor sue ? 
Alas! 


A hundred years, earth’s load of care! 


Alas! for them who bear 


’T were vain to ask what legends old, 

That brain doth in its chambers hold ; 
What pictures in its gallery fade 

By fancy sketched or hope portrayed, 

For memory locks the cloistered door 
Against the fond inquirer’s lore, 

And still that weary woman's eye 


Doth gaze and fix on vacancy. 


Yet the worn lungs spontaneous played, 
The frigid heart pulsation made, 

And helpless to the garden borne, 

Or layed beside the blossomed thorn, 


What time the vernal noon-tide hour 
Gave quickening life to shrub and flower— 
Methought their balmy breath renewed 


The stagnant tides of curdling blood. 


A knell burst forth! ’mid summer’s pride 
Its mournful cadence floated wide, 

E’en o’er that rigid ear it stole, 

And wrung a tear-drop from the soul. 
Then, lo! a hoarse, sepulchral toue, 

As when imprisoned waters moan, 
Moved the parched lips to utterance free, 


‘Oh ! when will that bell toll for me!” 


“ All, all are gone ! the husband dear, 
The loving child, the friend sincere ; 
Once, to their graves with grief I prest, 
But now I bless their dreamless rest ; 
And lone, amid a stranger-band, 

Sad relic of the past I stand, 

Dead at the root, a withered tree, 


Oh! when will that bell toll for me! 


Child and bride, 


And babe, he gathereth to his side. 


“Hath death forgotten ? 


He finds them wheresoe’er they rove, 

In halls of pride, or bowers of love, 
They fain would hide, while to his sight 
I hasten, and his shafts invite. 

Doth God forget? I bend the knee, 


Oh! when will that bell toll for me!”’ 
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SINECURES; OR, PARSON THACHER’S DAY. 


BY Cc. M. KIRKLAND. 


ae 


Tue reverend Sydney Smith makes himself ex- 
ceedingly merry with the claims which he declares 
to be habitual among the clergy of his country, to 
the character of persecuted saints—members of 
the Church militant—called to suffer for the faith. 
He says such expressions had always been very 
puzzling to him, until he recollected that no fewer 
than eight hundred clergymen of the Church of 
England, had within a few years, been prosecuted 
for non-residence. So that the interpretation 
seemed to be that the reverend gentleman had made 
a slight mistake between being persecuted for doing 
their duty, and being prosecuted for not doing it. 
This spark from the anvil of the doughty old 
Smith, who ‘bas given such trip-hammer blows to 
our sins of repudiation, brought to mind a story 
which was told in my hearing once, by a friend 
who remembers every thing that has been said and 
done in New England since Miles Standish’s time 
—an old friend of course. Not a name—not a 
date—not a place of residence—not a family con- 
nection—no root or branch of tree genealogical, is 
ever wanting in these narratives. And, what is 
singular, even that rare ingredient, truth, the desi- 
deratum in a reminiscence, is always present to 
give zest to the whole, so that one used never to be 
afraid to give, suspericulo, any of Miss s 
stories, even in presence of an ecclesiastical 
court. 

The little story I am about to teil is at fourth 
hand, yet none the less worthy of credence. It 
refers to the only sinecure known to New Eng- 

’ land, and we shall take leave to call it 












PARSON THACHER’S DAY. 


“When my brother E. was a little boy,” said 
Miss , “his health was delicate, and he was 
sent into the country to school, and there boarded 
at a great old farm-house, one in the real old New 
England style, of which few specimens now re- 
main. Here, in the first cold weather of autumn, 
the family congregated about the kitchen fire, so 
as not to disturb the flower-pots which still orna- 
mented the hearth of the keeping room. The 
young student from Boston was accommodated, on 
one side of the fire, with a little stand on which 
was placed a tall iron candlestick, bearing a dipt 
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candle with a wick an inch long, for the further. 
ance of his studies. Not being much inspired by 
the book under these circumstances, E. was wont 
to listen to the talk of an ancient dame who sat 
with a perennial fountain of knitting-work in a 
high-backed chair on the opposite side of the fire, 
bestowing various hints and cautions upon a young 
clergyman lately ordained, and hoping he would 
be “ kerried through,” all the work that was be- 
fore him in the ministry of that parish. 

The young clergyman, city bred and only a 
guest at the farm-house, listened with deference 
and replied very satisfactorily to most of the oid 
lady’s remarks; but he could not be made to un- 
derstand very clearly in what particulars he was 
likely to find his position more than usually difii- 
cult. He did not seem to doubt that he should 
be “ kerried through” though he said so very mo- 
destly. 

‘‘Humph!” said the old lady, taking a spare 
knitting-needle from her work and passing it gently 
under her cap with a reflective air. 

“Did you ever hear about parson Thacher’s 
day, Mr. Z ? My mother could remember 
parson Thacher, though he died in 1727. He was 
a man that had been to school and then to college 
in this country ; and that wasn’t enough, but he 
must be sent to the old country, (it was the cus- 
tom in them days,) yes, to Leyden, where he stu- 
died for the ministry and not only that, but learned 
medicine and surgery, and not content with that 
studied law besides.” 

Mr. Z began to open his eyes at this enu- 
meration of his predecessor’s accomplishments. 

“ Yes,” continued the good lady, “and besides, 
he was a good mechanic, so that he could use al- 
most any tool. Well, he came back, and settled 
in this town and married Theodosia F. and she 
made him a good wife, and they lived very com- 
fortably in their plain way.” 

“But,” said the young clergyman, who, being 
fresh from college, was the least in the world prig- 
gish, “I can scarcely see how Mr. Thacher’s 
European acquirements were necessary to fit him 
for such a position.” 

‘*¢ Humph,” said the old ladyag .n, “Stay till | 
tell you my story. One Monda morning parson 
Thacher said to his wife, “I’ve engaged to go to 
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P——to preach an ordination sermon on Wed- 
nesday and I must set out to-morrow ; so this day 
I must have entirely for my study, and you must 
not allow me to be interrupted for any thing short 
of a case of life or death.” So Mrs. Thacher 
promised and the good parson went thoughtfully 
up stairs to prepare his sermon. 

He was scarcely seated when a woman of the 
neighborhood came in, almost breathless, anxious- 
ly inquiring for Mr. ‘Thacher. 

“He is in his study, and cannot be disturbed on 
any account.” 

«“ Oh dear!” says the poor woman, “I don’t 
know what I shall do, then, for our best cow’s very 
sick, and nobody can’t do nothing to help her. 
We've had Loren, the cow-doctor and he can’t 
tell what’sthe matter with her. What will become 
of us if we lose her?” 
so bad to think the woman must lose her cow, that 
she e’en ventured up stairs and knocked at her 
husband’s door. 

« Wife, you know I told you I couldn’t 

“Yes, but poor Mrs. Trimbley ” and then 
she told all about the cow and tried to persuade 
the parson to go at once. This he said was out 
of the question ; but he would certainly call after 
dinner, as he was obliged to pass by Mr. Trim- 
bley’s to go to a raising, where he had promised 
tomake a prayer. So the poor woman went home, 
very much comforted to think that parson Thacher 
would come at all, so great was her opinion of his 
skill. She had hardly shut the gate, when ano- 
ther neighbor came in as flurried and out of breath 
as Mrs. Trimbley; hardly remembering to say 
“how d’ye do?” before she cried out ‘“ Where 
is Mr. Thacher? ” 

“ My husband’s in his study, and cannot be 

“Oh, run up, do, Mrs. Thacher and tell him that 
Mr. Vose and Mr. Hunt have had an awful quarrel 
again, and Mr. Vose says he’ll go right off to Bos- 
ton and employ lawyer Gridley,” (a pretty awful 
threat in those days!) “for he won’t put up with 
ill usage any longer.” 

This frightened Mrs. Thacher dreadfully, to 
think a quarrel should get to such a length in the 
neighborhood. So knowing her husband’s powers 
asa peace-maker, she went up to his study-door 
once more. 

“ What is the matter now, wife?” said parson 
Thacher. 

“Oh! a dreadful quarrel,” and so forth, repeat- 
ing all the threats and hard speeches, and begging 
her husband to interfere without delay. 

“Well, I can’t possibly go now, but send word 
to Mr. Vose not to go to Boston till he has seen 
mE. I will call after dinner, asI go to the raising.” 

This pacified the messenger, and the parson 
went on with about the ‘‘fourthly” of his ordina- 
tion sermon. 
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Presently a violent rapping with the heavy end 
of a whip was heard at the door, and a farmer 
from some distance off, inquired for Mr. Thacher. 
Mrs. Thacher repeated the old excuse, but the 
farmer was not to be put off so easily. He insist- 
ed on the minister’s wife going up and telling her 
husband that a man was below who must see him, 
being in great trouble and wanting immediate 
help. Upon this, with many groans, the parson at 
length came down and learned that the man’s 
axletree had broken under a load of potash-kettles 
and he could do nothing without help. 

“The only thing to be done,” said parson Thach- 
er, is to make another axletree just like that. 
to my shed; there you will find a box of tools, 
Cut down a young hickory, make your axletree 
and when it’s ready, I'll come and help you to put 
it in.” 

And then the parson turned to go up stairs 
again, but Mrs. Thacher told him the dinner was 
ready to take up, and would be on the table in a 
minute. So he sat down to dinner, and when that 
was finished, it was quite time to go to the raising. 
On the way he remembered the sick cow. He 
found the poor cow in great pain, and several of 
the neighbors standing round looking at her. 

‘“* Have you tried this, and this, and such another 
thing?” 

“ Yes, but nothing does any good 

And then pastor Thacher, with all his Leyden 
learning went close up to the cow, and examined 
her all over. 

** Make beef of her while you can, Mrs. Trim- 
bley,” said he, “ for her leg is broken and there 
is nothing else to be done.” 

And so he jogged on to the scene of the quar- 
rel. There he found Mr. Vose in a towering pas- 
sion, declaring he would go yet to Boston for squire 
Gridley, although he had waited out of respect for 
the pastor. 

“ What is the difficulty this time ?” said parson 
Thacher. 

«¢ Oh, the old thing over again. His cows have 
been in my corn and I know they were turned in 
on purpose, and I’m determined if it costs me 
every—” 

“Send for Mr. Hunt!” said parson Thacher, 
and Mr. Hunt came. After some parley and hard 
things said on both sides, the parson asked: 

« What may be the damage in money?” 

“« About two pistareens,” says Mr. Vose. 

“ Well, you won’t object to paying that, neigh- 
bor Hunt?” said the pastor. 

‘““Why—no—” said Mr. Hunt; and after a 
friendly exhortation, the parson went on his way at 
a brisk trot, fearing to be late atthe raising. Here 
he found all in commotion, and as soon as he ap- 
peared, his name was called out by a dozen at 
once. A man had fallen off the timbers and was 
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taken up fordead. ‘ But here is parson Thacher,” 
said they. And the parson felt the man’s pulse, 
said he was not dead, called for bandages, drew 
out a lancet, bled him and in ashort time signs of 
life appeared. All was soon over and the man re- 
covered. The raising went on ; the minister made 
his prayer and then set off for home, knowing he 
had the ordination sermon yet to finish. As he 
came past Hunt’s, he found the man waiting at 
the gate for him. 

** Mr. Thacher,” says he, you’ve saved me from 
an ugly quarrel and I thank you for it. My wife 
wants you to accept of a leg of bacon of her own 
curing, and if you'll wait a minute, I'll step in and 
get it, and put it in your saddle-bags.” 

So the bacon was brought and it took some 
little time to get it into the saddle-bags, but sermon 
or no sermon such a present must not be refused. 
And parson Thacher trotted on, hoping supper 
would be ready when he got home. He had to 
pass Vose’s door too, and Vose who was busy with 
something in the yard, looked up and saw the min- 
ister and stopped him, that he might thank him 
for his friendly office in the quarrel. While they 
were talking, Mr. Thacher said : 

‘* Mr. Vose, may I trouble you to hand me up 
a good big stone, to put in the other side of my 
saddle-bags, for Mrs. Hunt has given me a leg of 
bacon that weighs them down unequally, and 
causes them to slip.” 

‘* Not I, indeed, parson Thacher,” says Vose ; 
‘‘T’ll give you no stone; but my wife has got 
some nice cheeses, and if you’ll wait just one min- 
ute, I’ll step inand get one to balance your saddle- 
bags.” 

The cheese was forth-coming in a moment and 
stowed away, and parson Thacher cherupped on 
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his horse and soon saw home. But at the gate 
he was met by his wife with a troubled counte. 
nance. 

‘“‘ Here are Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Wales come 
to stay all night, to go with you to-morrow to the 
ordination, and I’ve nothing in the world for sup. 
per but some eggs.” 

“Don’t be troubled, my dear,” said parson 
Thacher, and with that he pulled the ham and the 
cheese out of the saddle-bags, and was about to 
step in to welcome his friends, when the man of 
the axle-tree boarded him, seemingly a good dea| 
out of patience. 

“Why parson Thacher, you’ve staid so long, 
that it’s too late for me to goto night. There was 
nobody else here that could help me, and so here 
I am.” 

“Well never mind, neighbor, you can sleep 
here and go on in the morning.” 

‘«‘ Ay, but I must be ready to start before day,” 
said the farmer, “ and the axle-tree has got to be 
mended to-night.” 

Mr. Thacher saw there was nothing for it but to 
help the poor man after his own fashion ; so he 
called for the lantern, put up his horse, helped the 
man in with the axle-tree, ate his supper, per- 
formed the family devotions, saw all his guests 
safely stowed away for the night, and then sat 
down and finished his ordination sermon. And 
so ended parson Thacher’s Day.” 

The old lady looked at the young clergyman, 
but he did not speak. He wore a very sad coun- 
tenance, and very soon taking up his tall iron can- 
dlestick, went musingly to bed. 

; Qu. What would the eight hundred persecuted 
clergymen, or even the reverend Sydney himself 
think of a New England sinecure ? 
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Beavry’s a heaven-born flower, 
Virtue the fragrance it gives ; 
E’en when its brightness is faded, 

All its sweet essence still lives. 


Praised for its show ere it fadeth, 
More than ’tis valued for worth— 

Fading, ’tis left and neglected, 
Suffered to droop to the earth. 


Without a hand to sustain it, 
Left to its fate and alone— 
Butterflies fluttered around it, 


Now with its brightness they’ve flown. 


’Tis hike the rose and the lily, 
Fragrant and fair with to-day ; 
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Fragile, it dies with to-morrow, 
Vanisheth, and fadeth away. 


Time is its foe and destroyer, 
Care speeds the work on apace ; 

Sad disappointments leave on it 
Many a dark and deep trace. 


But as the breath of the morning, 
Leaving the earth for the sky, 
Fanning the sweet-scented flower, 
Beareth its perfume on high. 


So shall the pure gentle spirit, 
Essence of earth’s fairest flower, 

Be, on the pinions of angels, 
Wafted to heaven’s own bower. 
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THE WILL; OR, HOW MUCH DOES THAT MAKE. 


BY ROBERT A. WEST. 
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Donatp McDougal was the eldest son in a large 
family. He was early initiated into the mysteries 
of systematic penuriousness, so that the last latent 
spark of generosity which might have saved him 
from actual congelation was well nigh extinguish- 
ed. In addition to the art of keeping, he was also 
favored with a complete practical education in the 
art of obtaining property, for he had been com- 
pelled to earn his bread before he ate it, even at 
the hands of his father. Mr. McDougal, senior, in- 
culcated the maxims of covetousness under the re- 
putable character of lessons of prudence. He in- 
structed Donald in many practices of secret dis- 
honesty, under the pretext that the world was now 
grown so deceitful and wicked, that no man was 
safe unless he determined to secure himself, by al- 
ways acting as if it were plainly understood that 
each would cheat his neighbor whenever the oppor- 
tunity occurred ; and that the only disgrace was 
to do it with so little ingenuity as to be detected. 
Donald had been often told that nature was very 
moderate in her demands, and that she always re- 
sented any imposition upon her powers as am un- 
welcome burden ; that excess in eating and drink- 
ing was the grand cause of disease ; that if he 
would really enjoy life and enjoy it long, he must 
learn to abridge himself of all luxuries and nearly 
all comforts, and measure the supplies to all corpo- 
real requirements by the sheer necessity of the 
case. 

Nor was Donald without example as well as 
precept. His father embodied his whole code of 
maxims in his own conduct and showed their full 
dimensions and spirit and beauty! There was no 
matter connected with dollars and cents in which 
he was not perfectly an adept, for he seemed to 
have an intuitive perception of the proper side of 
all “ profit and loss” questions. He could calcu- 
late to the most remote and improbable consequen- 
ces, and was as faithful in seizing as he was in- 
genious in the discovery of all chances of interest. 
Partly by indefatigable industry and partly by in- 
defensible artifice he had amassed a large fortune ; 
though few would have so concluded from the 
house he inhabited, or the style in which he lived. 
At length his constitution yielded to the joint ef- 
fects of starvation, care and age, and the old man 
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died before he had learned this plain lesson—how 
to enjoy his: property. 

After his death, his will was read and it was 
found, (greatly to Donald’s chagrin and astonish- 
ment,) that though all the property was left to his 
hopeful son, the old man had been so bent upon 
Donald’s establishment in the principles and prac- 
tice of prudence, that he forbade the property to be 
touched until his son had first realised a certain 
sum; he was then to take possession of both prin- 
cipaland interest. Mingled feelings now agitated 
the breast of Donald. At one moment he felt so 
enraged that he was disposed to revenge himself 
on the departed spirit of his father by squandering 
all his present property in enjoying himself and 
seeing the world; at another the sum to be here- 
after realised and the result of his father’s pains 
and labor awakened a ray of hope in his almost 
desponding heart. He resolved to try. It needed 
little time or consolitary reflection to soothe him 
under the loss of such a parent ; he shed no tears, 
partly because he was now enraged and partly be- 
cause he cared less about his father than his fa- 
ther’s property. 

Donald McDougal, by the double influence of 
early precept and example, became a successful 
merchant. He enlarged the sphere of his father’s 
business, was more exorbitant in his prices, more 
usurious in lending money, more devoted and labo- 
rious in his employment. In short he became a 
complete shark. He was covetousness personified. 
His dark eye glanced like lightning from under the 
thunder clouds of his knit eyebrow ; his forehead 
was deeply wrinkled with furrows which anxious 
care had ploughed ; his wan visage told a piteous 
tale of a famished stomach, while his aqueline 
nose, screwed mouth and protuberant chin, re- 
minded one of—I cannot find an illustration wor- 
thy of the thing to be illustrated. He never mar- 
ried, for a family would be expensive ; nor kept a 
servant, for he said it was the glory of a man to be 
independent. He soon realised the sum required 
by his father’s will, and took possession of all the 
property, which, in the course of seven years, had 
accumulated to a vast sum. But his acquisitions 
brought him no additional satisfaction beyond the 
inconsiderable pleasure of knowing that he pos- 
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sessed it. He dare not touch his property, for 3 would often, at the dead of night, have the whole 
with every increase of it, came an increased desire $ contents of his cash-box counted over before hi. 
still to accumulate. The nurse, somewhat alarmed by his conversa; | 
The spare regimen which he had adopted, and 
considerable bodily fatigue, soon impaired his 
health; or perhaps a more powerful cause than 
either, was his deep, incessant solicitude, which, ? 
like a canker-worm at his heart, eat out the very ; 
vitals of all happiness and comfort. His eye lost ; 
its lustre and his nerves became a perfect barome- 
ter. Suspicion fixed her seat in his watchful eye 
and misery laid her rude fangs upon his heart. 
He had no rest by day, nor sleep by night. For for, as McDougal had before employed him in two 
some time he rejected the advice of friends and cases, on the prudent principle—* of two evils 
neighbors, who, knowing but little of the true : choose the least.” Morton was a shrivelled up, 
: 
5 
; 
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10! 
and conduct, refused to stay with him unless she 
had some female to bear her company ; whereupon 
he mentioned his wish that Maria, a niece 1, 
whom he had always been partial, should be sey; 
for, and she too became an inmate of his dwelling. 

At length it was found necessary to inform hin, 
that his end was approaching and that his w;! 
must be made. He reluctantly consented. Mor. 


ton, a neighboring pettifogging attorney, was sen 


cause and character of his complaint, entreated 
him early to take the opinion of an eminent phy- 
sician. At length however he consented, but it 
was of no avail ; and finding that to have a phy- 
sician quartered upon him was very expensive, and 
never having had much confidence in the efficacy 
of the materia medica, he soon dismissed him 
without having derived any advantage from his 
attendance—for *‘ Who can minister to a mind 
diseased ?” 

He was now compelled to give up his business, 
which he disposed of to some advantage. He 
gathered in all his debts and called in such sums 
of money as were out at interest, for he had not 
the confidence or satisfaction in the entries upon 
his ledger, and stamped papers and parchments, 
that he knew he should feel when all his property 
was converted into hard cash. In the true spirit 
of a miser, and under the suspicion that he would 
soon be confined to his bed, he converted every 
thing he possessed into gold, selling even the house 
he occupied, reserving only a life tenancy at an 
easy rent, and the major part of his already scanty 
furniture. 

His suspicions were soon realised. He became 
much enfeebled and found it necessary to make a 
nurse the inmate of his dreary abode. And now 
the miser became truly wretched. ‘The demons 
avarice, suspicion and despair, haunted him night 
and day. He relished no food, nor derived spirit 
from any cordials. His intellect had evidently 
suffered prior to his confinement, but he had now 
frequent attacks of delirium. His conversation 
was at all times about his money and he required 
his nurse fifty times a day to rattle the large tin 
boxes which contained his gold. If he dreamed, 
he would talk about his treasures, and often was 
heard to hold earnest conversation with some of 
those with whom he had formerly done business; 
more than once he awoke himself by struggles 
with some sprite of imagination who was wresting 
his wealth from him. In order to be fully assured 
that he had really lost nothing in such conflicts, he 


shrewd little fellow, with a keen eye for the main 

chance and not burdened with much tenderness 0; 

conscience. With a very scanty knowledge oj 

law, he had managed to insinuate himself into a 

tolerably extensive and lucrative practice. But he 

had a ready insight into human nature, a conside- 
rable tact in seizing the reigning principle or pas- 
sion of his employers and the precise point for 
striking in with them, so as to accomplish his own 
purposes under pretence of personal and generous 
sacrifices for their advantage. Blinding his clients 
with flatteries exactly suited to their different 
minds and habits and circumstances, he oilended 
none, but greatly pleased everybody—and himsel! 
more than any other. His first business with 

McDougal cost him some address and produced 

him little profit, but he had his eye on the future. 

In the second affair he was equally moderate in 
> his charges, but hinted, since so mutable were hu- 
man affairs, that a man of Mr. McDougal’s pro- 
perty should have his will made. So long as bus- 
iness was effected and charges were small, they 
neither of them thought much of principle or char- 
acter. 

Morton came to make McDougal’s will. He 
offered many kind inquiries and feigned very great 
concern to find his old and generous friend the 
mere ruins of his former self. The nurse was 
seated by the bedside and Maria stood near, deep- 
ly affected at a sight she had never before beheld 
—the final adjustment of temporary things—the 
prophecy and decree of what was to take place 
when her uncle should be no longer of this world. 
Morton sat down on the side of the bed and made 
his knee serve as a writing desk. McDougal 
raised himself—the presence of the man of laws 
roused him from his torpors; his eyes shot out 
again, like spirits coming forth from sepulchres. 

“ Morton,” said he, “the world’s a cheat. | 
ought to have had a good round sum by this time, 
and should—but the world’s a cheat.” 

“True,” replied the lawyer, ‘‘ and it must have 
been difficult and painful for a man of your princi- 
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ples, Mr. McDougal, to acquire a competency ; but 
you know I was always ready to see you righted.” 

« You were, and I’|l not forget it.” 

«Qh! thank you, Mr. McDougal,” said Mor- 
ton, with a graceful inclin=tion of the head, ‘‘ but 
you and I always settled with mutual satisfaction, 
I believe, sir?” 

«Well, Mortor, Ihave only a hundred and fifty 
thousand @vllars to dispose of. I must leave it, I 
find, and my relaticns have the first claim. To 
each of my four brothers I leave fifteen thousand ; 
to each of my six sisters, iwelve thousand ; to my 
nephew Henry, two thousand ; to my niece Maria, 
whom I have always loved » 

Here his feelings well nigh got the better of his 
feebleness—but after a pause he continued—* I 
leave her fifteen thousand ; and to nurse here, three 
hundred.” 

Maria hid her face in the folds of the bed cur- 
tains, and nurse turned aside and let the tear fall 
upon her sleeve. 

“ And now,” said McDougal, who felt a cloud 
drawing over his intellect and his memory refusing 
to do her office, “‘ How much does that make?” 








And he put his hand to his head as if to cool his ¢ 


fevered brain. 


The lawyer was subtle and knew that this was : 


the only time for him. He came with the pur- 
pose of making a good thing of it. 

“Well, Mr. McDougal, after the expenses of 
your funeral there will be something left, perhaps a 
hundred dollars, or a hundred and fifty.” 

“Then,” said McDougal, making a vigorous ef- 
fort and feeling conscious that nature was failing 


fast—* Morton, you are welcome to the remain- 


der ; now read it and let me sign it.’’ 

Morton read just as McDougal had dictated, but 
the artful Judas had, in the case of the brothers, 
substituted in the writing ‘* hundreds” for  thou- 
sands.” 

McDougal, with considerable effort, signed— 
just saw his niece and the nurse attest it—and ex- 
pired. Relations and friends soon assembled at 
the tidings of his death ; the will was read and it 
was no difficult matter to divide the property. 

But sorely did Morton suffer for his temerity and 
wickedness. Not unaccustomed to acts of fraud, his 
conscience long slept upon this new iniquity, That 
slumbering monitor was at length however awaked 
from its lethargy, and Morton felt its voice. Yet 
he long resisted its earnest remonstrances, until 
other ministers of warning were invoked to its as- 
sistance. He could not rest for strange and dismal 
noises heard in his house every night. Soon they 
seemed to proceed from the very closet where he 
kept his gold, as if it was poured out of one vessel 
into another—then portentously scattered up and 
down the room. More than once, when retiring 
to rest, he thought he heard some one following 
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him up stairs. At length the very form of Mc- 
Dougal appeared at his bedside, and turning aside 
the curtains looked upon him with the very same 
ghastly paleness and piercing eye, and asked 
** How much does that make !” 

Morton arose, dressed himself and lighting a 
small lamp, ~etired to his library and awaited the 
dawn of day, trembling ard half resolv -d to re- 
store the property, yet half yielding to his cove- 
tousness and false shame which again got the better 
of his fears. 

He was, however, yet to suffer fartuer tortures. 
Hastily dispatching his matin meal, he departed 
for his office, to bury amid his musty papers the 
mneasiness he conld not otherwise overcome. Ab- 
ruptly turning the corner of a neighboring street, 
he suddenly came upon two uncouth ‘ooking men, 
one of whom, the moment before Morton came in 
sight, had placed in the hands of the other, two or 
three small sums of money; startled by the law- 
yer’s sudden appearance, he turned his face towards 
him, as he said—* How much does that make ?” 
And Morton averted his eyes, turned pale and hur- 
ried onwards. 

The duties of his office, however, did not allay 
the feverish excitement under which he labored ; 
and taking up a bundle of papers, he went down 
to the law courts to make some inquiries relative 
to his profession. Just as he entered, a witness 
was detailing some petty thefis to which he had 
been subjected by a dishonest clerk. He had men- 
tioned several separate sums— 

“ Wellsir, and how much does that make ?” asked 
the prisoner’s counsel, having his eye directed to 
the door by which Morton had entered, for in his 
agitation he had closed it with a peculiar bang. 

‘‘ How much does that make?” repeated the 
witness, whose attention was also drawn to Mor- 
ton, and with hiseye still fixed upon the now trem- 
bling lawyer, he added with a leer, “I dont know 
exactly—but I know them that does.” 

There was a malicious titter in the court, and 
the spectators, following the direction of the wit- 
ness’ eye, also fixed their gaze on Morton. 

He could bear it no longer. Seizing the handle 
of the door, he would at once have made his es- 
cape, but the force with which he had shut it 
caused the door to stick. His exertions to open it 
only increased the confusion, and the presiding 
judge, with some asperity and in a loud voice, so 
as to recall attention to the proceedings, repeated 
the question :-— 

‘¢ Answer, sir, How MUCH DOES THAT MAKE?” 

This was enough. With a convulsive effort 
Morton wrenched open the door, staggered to his 
office, wrote to the parties a confession of his fraud, 
restored the property and left the country, taking 
with him this important lesson—that no dishonest 
gains can eventually prove of any advantage. 
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TO A HUMMER BIRD. 


LIGHTNING-Winged hummer, 
That sporteth in summer, 
In rich jewell’d vest ; 


Tell me—whence have you come? 


And whither you now roam 
In gorgeous suit drest ? 


Come, rest by the rose-tree, 
And be merry and free— 

You've nothing to fear ; 
None here will ularm you, 
Nor you any harm do; 


Then, stay awhile, dear! 


Nor be in a hurry, 
And in such a flurry, 
To sip blossom-wine! 
But tell me, gay creature, 
(To see it, a treat, sure, ) 
Of your home so fine. 


The meadows of clover, 
Wander you far over, 
Nor resting your feet ? 


O How winning is each smile 


On the face of beauty lighted! 


Did not these our hearts beguile, 
Earth would ever seem benighted. 


From the rose its perfume take, 
From it you its worth dissever, 
So when smiles her lips forsake, 


Woman’s charm is gone forever. 


Tears may waken in the heart 


Every deep and tender feeling, 
When from woman’s eyes they start, 


To ofr sympathies appealing; 
But it is the sunny smile 


Lovely woman’s face o’erspreading, 
That both wins and charms, the while, 
O'er the soul its influence shedding. 
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SMILES. 


BY MARY BELLEVILLE. 


Have you a cosy bower 
In the folds of some flower 
All pretty and sweet! 


Off! would you be flying ? 

Are your loved ones crying ? 
The dear little brood! 

Or, expect you to tea, 

A “merrie companie,”’ 


And haste with rich food ? 


Away! On love's wings fly! 
But you thought you were sly, 
Because you wouldn't tell 
Of your home—fairy spot, 
By the fair maiden’s cot, 
Afar down the dell. 


That fair one is Kitty, 
The gentle and pretty, 
And kind-hearted too ! 
So, farewell, gay rover, 
Go skim the meads over, 
And sip honey dew. 


BY ARTHUR MORRELL. 
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Beauty in its soft repose, 


When the feelings calmly slumber, 
Features, eyes, and form disclose 


Rarest graces without number ; 


But like statue still and cold, 


Nought of life or love revealing, : 


Till, enraptured, we behold 


O’er her face the sweet smile stealing. 


As the sun succeeds the nigh, 
All the face of nature warming, 


So the smiles sweet sunny light 


Makes each ra viant feature charming, 


Oh! how winning is each smile 
On the face of woman lighted ! 
Did not these our hearts beguile 


Earth would ever seem beniglted. 
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TALES OF IRISH SUPERSTITION. 


BY JOHN BROUGHAM. 





THE MORNING DREAM. 


“ The dream of the night, there’s no reason to rue, 
But the dream of the morning is sure to come true.””"—OLp Sayina. 


Prerry Peggy May; abright eyed, merry-hearted, 
little darling you are, Peggy! there’s no gainsaying 
that fact; a cunning little gipsy and most destruct- 
tive too, as many an aching heart can testify. But 
who can blame thee for that; as wel! might the 
summer’s sun be blamed for warming the sweet 
flowers into life. It is a natural ordination, that all 
who see you should love you. 

Pretty Peg, has just completed her eighteenth 
year; in the heedless gayety of youth she has 
hitherto gamboled through the road of life, without 
a grief, almost without a thought. Oh! for the 
sunny days of childhood, ere, wedded to experience, 
the soul brings forth its progeny of cares. Why can 
we not add the knowledge of our wiser years, and 
linger over that most blessed, least prized period of 
our existence, when every impulse is at once 
obeyed, and the ingenuous soul beams forth in 
smiles, its every working indexed in the face—ere 
prudence starts up like a spectre, and cries out: 
“ Beware! there is a prying world that watches 
every turn, and does not always make a true 
report.” Prudence ! how I hate the cold, calculating, 
heartless phrase. Be loyal in word, be just in 
act, be honest in all; but prudence! ’tis twin 
brother to selfishness, spouse of mistrust, and parent 
of hypocrisy! Bat, methinks I hear some one say, 


“This is a most cavalier way of treating one of } 


the cardinal virtues”—to which I reply, “It cer- 
tainly has, by some means or another, sneaked in 
amongst the virtues, and thereby established a 
rigat to the position; but it is the companionship 
only which makes it respectable, and it must be 
accompanied by all the rest to neutralize its mis- 
chievous tendency, 

But what has all this to do with Peggy and her 
dreams? Pshaw! don’t be impatient—we are 
coming to that. If you have taken the slightest 
interest in little Peg, prepare to sympathize in her 
first heart-deep sorrow. She is in love! Now if 
she herself were questioned about the matter, I’m 
pretty sure she would say it’s no such thing ; but I 
take upon myself to declare it to be true, and for 
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fear you should think that I make an assertion 
which I cannot substantiate, permit me to relate 
the substance of a conversation which took place 
between Peg and her scarcely less pretty, but infi- 
nitely more mischevious cousin Bridget O’Conner, 
They had just returned from one of those gregari- 
ous merry meetings, where some spacious granary, 
just emptied of its contents, gives glorious oppor- 
tunity for the gladsome hearts of the village and 
‘all the country round” to meet and astonish the 
rats, sleek, well-fed rascals dozing in their holes, 
with up-rorious fun and revelry. 

A sudden and indeed, under the circumstances, 
extremely significant sigh from Peg, startled 
Bridget from the little glass where she was specu- 
lating as to how she looked for the last hour or 
two. I may as well say the scrutiny was perfectly 
satisfactory—she had not danced all her curls out. 

‘‘ Gracious me!” she exclaimed, “ Peg, how 
you do sigh!” 

“And no wonder,” rejoined Peggy, with a 
slight squeeze of acid, “ after having danced down 
twenty couple twenty times, I should like to know 
who wouldn’t ?” 

‘“‘ Ah! but that wasn’t a tired sigh, Peg. Iknow 
the difference, one needn’t dive as low as the heart 
for them; a tired sigh comes flying out upon a 
breath of joy, and turns into a laugh before it 
leaves the lips; you are sad, Peg!” 

**How you talk; why, what on earth should 
make me sad ?” 

“'That’s exactly what I want to know; now 
there’s no use ir your trying to laugh, for you can’t 
do it. Do you think I don’t know the differ 
between a laugh and that nasty deceitful croak?” 

“ Bridget!” exclaimed Peg, with a look which 
she intended should be very severe and very 
reproachful, “‘ I’m sleepy.” 

“Well then, kiss me, and go to bed,” replied 
Bridget. Ho! ho! thoughtshe, there’s something 
curious about Peg to-night. I think what I think, 
and if I think right, ’m no woman if I don’t find 
out before I sleep. Craftily she changed the con- 
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versation, abused the women’s dresses, and criti- 
cised their complexions, especially the pretty ones. 
At last when she had completely lulled the commo- 
tion Of Peg’s thoughts into a calm, she suddenly 
cried out: “Oh! Peg, I forgot to tell you, that 
one of the boys we danced with had his leg broke 
coming home to-night!” 

Peggy, surprised into an emotion she found it 
impossible to conceal, started up, pale as snow, and 
gasped out: 

** Who was it, who?” 

Ha! ha! thought the other, the fox is some 
where about—now to beat the cover. 

“Did you hear me ask you who?” said Peg 
anxiously. 

“I did, dear,” replied Bridget, ‘ but I’m trying 
to recollect. I think,” and she looked steadily into 
Peggy’s eyes, “I think it was Ned Riley.” Peg 
didn’t even wink. 

She doesn’t care about him, and I’m_not sorry 
for that, thought Bridget, thereby miking an 
acknowledgement to herself, which the sagacious 
reader will no doubt interpret truly. 

“‘ No, it wasn’t Ned,” she continued, “now I 
think of it, it was—it was—a—” 

“Who? who?” cried Peg, now sensibly 
agitated, “ do tell me, there’s a dear.” 

Not she, not a bit of it, but lingered with feminine 
ingenuity, now making as though she recollected 
the name, and then with a shake of her head pre- 
tending to dive back into memory, just as the 
inquisitors of old used to slacken the torture, to 
enable the recipient to enjoy another dose. 

“‘ Now I have it,” said she, ‘‘ no I haven’t ; I do 
believe I’ve forgotten who it was, but this I know, 
it was the pleasantest mannered and nicest young 
fellow in the whole heap.” 

“Then it must have been Mark!” exclaimed 
Peg, throwing prudence overboard and fixing her 
large eloquent eyes full on Bridget’s month, as if 


her everlasting fate depended upon the little mono- § 


syllable about to issue from it. 

“Tt was Mark! that was the name!” 

Peggy gave a gasp, while Bridget went on, witha 
triumphant twinkle in her wicked little eye which 
did not show overfavorably for her humanity. 

“ Mark Brady!” dwelling on the name with 
slow distinct emphasis, which made Peggy’s heart 
jump at each word as though she had received an 
electric shock. 

She knew the tenderest part of the sentient 
anatomy, Bridget did, and took intense delight in 
stabbing exactly there ; not mortal stabs, that would 
be mercy, but just a little too far for tickling. 
That sort of a woman was Bridget, who, if pos- 
sessed of an incumbrance in husband shape, would 
take infinite pains to discover the weakest points 
in his temper, and industriously attack those quar- 
ters, piling up petty provocations, one upon another ; 
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none in themselves of sufficient importance to 
induce a sally, but making altogether a breast. 
work of aggravation, that must at last o’ertop the 
wall of temper. And if the unfortunate besieve, 
don’t take his hat, and make a not very honorabje 
retreat, philosophy will be obliged to strike its flac. 
the signal for a civil war, which like all such unna. 
tural conflicts strikes at the root of all domestic 
comfort, and whichever side may remain the vic. 
tors, the trophy is a home destroyed. 

But to return to Peg, for whose benefit I have 
indulged in the foregoing rather spiteful digression, 
in order that she might have time to recover her- 
self; or rather, I should say, to be thoroughly 
conscious of the extent of her unhappiness. 
Remember, ’tis her first grief, so pardon its intensity. 
Phantoms of crutches and of wooden legs came 
crowding on her imagination, contrasting them- 
selves with the curious agility with which poor 
Mark had “ beat the floor” in the merry jig, until 
he made it echo to every note of the pipes. Then 
rose up vague spectres of sanguinary minded sur- 
geons, with strange butcherly instruments; then 
she saw nothing but fragmentary Marks, unat- 
tached legs, a whole room full dancing by them- 
selves; there they were twisting and twirling about 
in the various difficult complications of the “ toe 
and heel,” “« double shuffle,” “* ladies’ delight,” and 
“ cover the buckle ;” she shut her eyes in horror, 
and was sensible of nothing but a gloomy blood- 
red. There’s no knowing to what lengths her 
terrible fancies might have gone, had they not been 
dispersed like wreaths of vapor by a hearty laugh 
from the mischievous Bridget. Peggy opened her 
eyesinastonishment. Wasshe awake? Yes, there 
was her cousin enjoying one of the broadest, mer- 
riest, wickedest laughs that ever mantled over the 
face of an arch little female. 

“Poor Mark!” she cried, and then burst forth 
again into ringing laughter, which dimpled her 
crimson cheeks like—what shall I say ?—like a 
fine healthy-looking cork-red potatoe, an Irish 
simile, I must say ; but had we seen Bridget, and 
were acquainted with the features of the aforesaid 
esculent, I’m pretty certain you would acknowl- 
edge its aptness. 

« What in the name of gracious are you laughing 
at?” exclaimed Peggy, a gleam of hope breaking 
on the darkness of her thought. 

«‘ Why, that you should take on so, when I told 
you Mark had broken his leg,” gayly replied 
Bridget. 

“ Hasn’t he?” 

“Nc: half so much as your poor little heart 
would have been broken if he had,” said the tor- 
mentor. 

“ Bridget! Cousin! ” said poor Peg, now endur- 
ing much more pain from the sudden revulsion of 
feeling, “ you should not have done this ; you have 
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ee 
crowded a whole life-time of agony in those few 
moments past.” 

« Well, forgive me, dear Peggy. I declare I 
didn’t know that you had the affection so strong on 
you, or I wouldn’t have joked for the world. But 
now, confess, doesn’t it serve you right, for not 
confiding in me, your natural born cousin? Did I 
ever keep a secret from you? Didn't I tell you 
all about Pat Finch, and Johnny Magree, and 
Jack, the hurler, eh?” 

« But not one word about Edward Riley, with 
whom you danced so often to-night,” observed 
Peg, with a very pardonable dash of malice. 

It was now Bridget’s turn to change color, as 
she stammered out “ I—I was going to, not that I 
care much about him; no, no, Mark is the flower 
of the flock, and I’ve a mighty great mind to set 
my cap at him myself.” 

Peggy smiled, a very small, but a peculiar, and 
it might have been, perfectly self-satisfied smile, as 
she replied: “Try, Miss Bridget, and I wish you 
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success,” ? 
‘Truth is scarce when liars are near,” said 3 
Bridget. “But I say, Peg, does Mark know you } 
love him so hard ?” g 
“ Don’t be foolish ; how should he 2?” ; 
“Did you never tell him?” : 
“What do you take me for?” ; 

“ Did he never tell you? ” $ 
“What do you take him for?” ? 
“For a man, and moreover a conceited one; ; 
don’t you mean to let him know his good fortune ?” $ 
“Tt isn’t leap year, and if it was, I'd rather die ; 
than do such a thing,” said Peggy ! , 
“Come, I'll bet you a new cap, that I mean to ; 
wear at your wedding, you will let him know the : 
state of your feelings, and that, before a week is ; 
over your head,” provokingly replied Bridget. ; 
Peggy, said nothing. 2 
“Ts it a bet?” ; 

S 


Prudent Peg. 


“Yes, yes, anything, but go to sleep, or we 
shan’t get a wink to-night.” 

“ True for you, cousin, for its to-morrow already ! 
Look at the day-break, how it has frightened our 
candle, until its almost as pale as your cheek.” 

“ Good night, Bridget.” 

“ Good night, dear Peg, don’t forget toremember 
your dreams. Recollect its morning now, and 


_ Whatever we dream, is sure to come true.” 


; 
5 
3 
; 
Before she slept, Bridget formed a project in her ; 
mind to ensure the winning of her bet. What it ; 
Was, it will be time enough to find out bye and bye. : 
$ 

2 

c 





Very early in the day, Mark Brady and Ned, 
called to inquire after the health of their respective 
partners. It so happened that Bridget received 
them ; and very quickly, for she was one of those 
tyrants in love who make their captives feel their 
chains, on some frivolous pretence or another, dis- 
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> stung his cheek like a million of needles. 
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missed her swain and began to develop her plot 
with Mark. 

Now Mark, I may as well tell you now as at 
any other time, was a very favorable specimen of a 
class, I regret tosay, not once numerous in Ireland ; 
a well to-do farmer, his rent always ready, his 
crops carefully gathered, and a trifle put by yearly 
so that he enjoyed that most enviable condition in 
life, ‘a modest competence.” As to his personal 
appearance, there’s scarcely any occasion to 
describe that, for with the exception of one indi- 
vidual, I don’t suppose he has a feature or charac- 
teristic which would be considered by any one at 
all uncommon or interesting. Suffice it to say, 
Mark was a man! 
not say more. 

And, moreover, Mark did love pretty Pegg 
May; with a whole-hearted, manly and unselfish 
love, he loved her. 1 tell you this, dear reader, in 
order that you may not waste time in speculating 
on the subject of Mark’s thoughts, as he sat silent 
and fidgety, a passive victim to the mischievous 
Bridget, who, shrewd little puss, knew every turn 
of his mind as though imprinted on his face ; and 


A volume of eulogy could 


; for the matter of that, so they were, in nature’s 
> own characters, type most readable. 


Mark was apparently very busy, sketching ima- 
ginary somethings on the floor with his black thorn 
stick, and seemingly unconscious of Bridget’s pre- 


> sence, when she suddenly interrupted his revery 


by saying: 

“ A penny for your thoughts, Mr. Brady !” 

“Eh! what!” he replied, blushing ’till it fairly 
“A 
penny, is it Miss? faith an, it’s dear they'd be, at 
that same.” 

“And what might you be thinking of, may I 


ask, Mr. Mark?” said Bridget, accompanying the 


question with one of her very sweetest smiles. 

« Just nothing at all, Miss,” replied Mark. 

“* Nothing! then they would be ‘dear’ and 
that’s true, Mark ; but supposing now,” she con- 
tinued, archly ; “‘ I only say, supposing it happened 
to be your sweet-heart you were thinking of, you 
might find another meaning for that same little 
word!” 

Mark felt as though he had been detected in 
some fault, as he replied, sketching away on the 
floor faster than ever, “ But what if 1 hadn’t a 
sweet-heart to think of, Miss O’Conner.” It wasa 
miserable attempt at prevarication, and he felt that 
it was. 

“Why then, I should say, as you’re not blind, 
its mighty lucky that you don’t carry such a thing 
asa heart about you. I’d be ashamed if I were 
you, rising twenty years old, and neither crooked 
nor ugly; it’s disgraceful to hear you say so—a 
pretty example to set to the boys!” 

“ True for you, and so it is,” said Mark, “ and 
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more betoken its a much greater shame for me to 
tell any lies about the matter; I have a sweet- 
heart, though she doesn’t know it; ay, and have 
had one for this nigh hand a twelve-month.” 

“‘ Only to think,” replied Bridget, casting down 
her eyes, and affecting to conceal some sudden 
emotion, “and for a twelve-month nigh hand! 
Oh, dear! I don’t feel well!” 

Mark was puzzled, in point of fact embar- 
rassed. There was something in Bridget’s man- 
ner which he couldn’t understand; he had a 
vague presentiment that there was a mistake some- 
where, but when she pretending to be overcome, 
flung herself into hisarms, the truth burst upon him 
atonce. He was ina precious dilemma; Bridget 
was in love with him, and he felt downright 
ashamed of himself for being so facinating. What 
he was to do, or how to extricate himself, he 
couldn’t tell as she, casting a facinating glance 
right at him, said softly : 

* Dear, Mark, those good looking eyes of yours 
told me of your love, long, long before your lazy 
tongue.” 

“ Love,” interrupted Mark, endeavoring to put 
in a demurrer. ‘ 

“To be sure,” said she “I saw it, I knew it 
and well; ” she continued, seeing he was about to 
speak. ‘ When do you mean to talk to Aunty? 
You know my fifty pounds are in her hands.” She 


was an heiress, was Bridget. 

“Pounds! Aunty! yes, to be sure,” replied 
Mark, perfectly bewildered, “but I thought Ned 
Riley was—” 

“ Peggy’s sweet-heart—well, we all know that,” 
interrupted Bridget, inly enjoying the consternation 


that painted Mark’s cheek a livid white. “ And 
you to be so jealous of Riley,” she went on, “ not to 
dance with me last night; I knew the reason, but 
the jealousy that springs from love is soon forgot, 
so I forgot your’s.” 

“Peggy! his sweet-heart? Riley’s ?” 

“To be sure, don’t you know they are going to 
be married ?” 

‘‘No!” vacantly replied the sorely bewildered 
Mark. 

“Oh, yes! and now I want to tell you a pet 
plan of mine, if you don’t think me too bold, Mark, 
and that is, how nice and cozy it would be, if we 
could only all be married on the same day.” 

This was too much for Mark ; he couldn’t endure 
it any longer; he started up, pushed his hat very 
far on his head, saying, in what he intended to be 
a most severe tone, 

“« Miss O'Conner, I don’t know what could have 
put such an idea into yourhead. Marry, indeed ! I’ve 
enough to do to take care of myself. No, I’m sorry 
to wound your feelings, but I shall never marry!” 

‘*Oh yes, you will,’ said Bridget, placing her 
arm in fis, which he disengaged, saying bitterly: 


“Never! never!” 

“Nonsense, I’ll bet you will, and, if it was only 
to humor me, Mark, on the very same day that 
Peggy is!” 

“ Bridget, I didn’t think I could hate a woman 
as I’m beginning to hate you.” 

“ Better before marriage than after, Mr. Mark. 
Come, I'll bet you a new Sunday coat, against g 
calico gown, and that’s long odds in your favor, 
that what I’ve said, will come true.” 

* Nonsense.” 

“Ts it a bet?” 

“Pooh! I'll bet my life, against—” 

“ What’s its worth, Mr. Mark; just nothing atal].” 

“‘ True for you, now Bridget ; true for you,” and 
Mark suddenly quitted the house in such rea] sor- 
row, that it touched for a moment even Bridgei’s 
heart; but only for a moment. Pshaw! thought 
she, let him fret; it will do him good, and make 
the joy greater when he comes to know the truth, 
A hunt would be nothing without hedges and 
and ditches. Proceeding to the window, she 
uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

“Ha! as I live here comes Peg herself. She must 
meet Mark; what fun! He sees her and stops 
short ; what a quandary he’s in. She sees him! 
How the little fool blushes; now they meet. Mark 
doesn’t take her hand. I wonder what he’s saying, 
‘Its a fine day,’ I suppose or something equally 
interesting ; he passes on and Peg looks as scared 
as if she had seen a ghost.” 

A sudden thought at this moment seemed to 
strike Bridget ; she clapped her hands together and 
laughed a little sharp laugh, saying, ‘I’! do it, | 
will; Pll have a bit of fun with Peg too,” so she 
pretended to be very busy at her spinning wheel as | 
Peggy entered, and hanging up her cloak and bon- 
net, sat down without saying a word. 

“Ah! Peg,” Bridget began, “is that you’ 
Mark has just been here.” 

“Indeed!” replied Peggy, twisting up one 
pretty curl so tightly, as to hurt her head. 

“ The blessed truth,” continued the wicked little 
tormentor. Did you meet him?” 

A very desponding “ yes,” was the response. 

“ Well,” demanded Bridget, anxiously, ‘ Did he 
say anything—I mean, anything particular? 

‘‘ He only said the weather was pleasant, and 
then passed on without ever even shaking hands 
with me,” sadly replied Peggy. 

‘‘ Mark needn’t have done that; whatever hap- 
pens, he ought to be civil to you,” said Bridget 
with a peculiar expression that made Peggy’s heart 
flutter within her like a pigeon. 

“ Civil tome! what do you mean Bridget?” 

Bridget hummed an air, and as if sud- 
denly wishing to change the conversation, said 
gayly: 

“Oh! I forgot, we were to tell each others 
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dreams this morning. Peg, you begin, what did 
you dream about ?” 

“ Nothing Bridget, I didn’t sleep.” 

“Then you couldn’t have dreamed,” sagely 
responded the other, “ but I did.” 

« What?” 

«J dreamed, that [I had a beautiful new gown 
given to me, and by whom do you think?” 

« T don’t know; Ned Riley, may-be.” 

“Ned Riley, indeed,” replied Bridget with a 
sneer, “not a bit of it. By a finer man than ever 
stood in his shoes. Who but Mark Brady?” 

Peg’s heart sank within her. 

«“ That wasn’t all I dreamed,” and she fixed her 
wild eyes full on Peg, in a way that made hers fall 
instantly, “I dreamed that I was married to him.” 

“To Mark?” whispered Peggy. 

“ To Mark!” 

Peggy didn’t utter another syllable ; didn’t even 
look up, but sat motionless and pale, very pale. 
Bridget couldn’t understand her seeming apathy ; 
a more acute observer would have but contrasted 
it with the intense emotion which she felt within— 
an emotion not a whit lessened as Bridget con- 
tinued, with marked expression : 

“1 dreamed all that this blessed morning, and 
morning dreams, you know, always come true.” 

Peggy, still silent, seemed wholly to be occupied 
in demolishing, piece by piece, the remnant of a 
faded flower which she had taken from her bosom, 
lingering over its destruction as though a portion of 
her heart went with each fragment—when Bridget 
suddenly started up, exclaiming, ‘“‘ Here comes 
Mark, I declare.” 

A painful spasm shot through Peggy’s frame, 
yet she did not stir from her seat; the only evi- 
dence that she heard Bridget’s exclamation was 

that her lips grew as pallid as her cheek. 

“ But, law, what ain I thinking about? I must 
go and tidy my hair.” 

And away flew Bridget up to her room, from 
whence she crept steathily down, and snugly en- 
sconced herself behind the door. Naughty girl! 
to listen to what transpired. 

Mark, who since his conversation with Bridget, 
had seriously contemplated suicide, but was puz- 
zled about the best mode of making away with 
himself, had come to the conclusion that to enter 
the army as a common soldier would be the least 
criminal, although certainly the most lingering pro- 
cess, and it was to lacerate his feelings by a part- 
ing interview with his dearly loved Peg, before he 
consummated the act of enlistment, that he now 
came. 

Arrived at the door, he hesitated a moment, then 
giving one big gulp, he lifted the latch and enter- 
ed. There he saw Peggy herself, looking straight 
into the fire, never once turning aside or raising 
her eyes, proof positive to Mark, if he wanted any, 
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that she cared nothing for him. He sat down, and 
for several minutes there was a dead silence. Mark 
had fully intended to say something frightfully cut- 
ting to his sweetheart, but as he gazed upon her 
white, sad face, his resentment vanished and he felt 
more inclined to implore than to condemn. He 
wanted to speak, but what to say he had not the 
remotest idea. At last Peg broke the silence, by 
murmuring softly, as though it were but a thought, 
to which she had given involuntary expression— 

** May you be happy, Mark! May you be happy !” 

“Happy!” echoed Mark, with a sharp empha- 
sis, that thrilled painfully through Peggy, ‘‘ Faith, 
its well for you to be wishing me happiness.” 

“‘ Indeed, indeed, I do, Mark—I mean Mr. Bra- 
dy,” meekly replied the poor girl. 

“Oh, that’s right!” said Mark bitterly. ‘‘ Mr. 
Brady! It used to be Mark.” 

** But never can again.” 

“You're right! never!” 

“ Never!” and poor Peggy sighed deeply. 

After another embarrassing pause, broken only 
by a sort of smothered sound, which might have 
been the wind but wasn’t, Mark started up, ex- 
claiming : 

“T see my company is displeasing to you, but I 
shan’t trouble youlong. That will be done to-mor- 
row which will separate us forever.” 

“To-morrow! so soon?” replied Peggy, with 
a stifled sob. 

‘“Yes! the sooner the better. 
to you?” 

** Oh, nothing, nothing! 
is—I’m very, very foolish.” 

Poor Peggy’s heart overflowed its bounds ; bury- 
ing her face in her hands, she burst into tears. 

Mark didn’t know what to make of it. She 
must have liked me a little, thought he, or why 
this grief? Well, its all my own fault. Why 
didn’t I tell her of my love, like a man? and not 
sneak about, afraid of the sound of my own voice. 
I’ve lost her, lost the only thing that made life to 
me worth enduring, and the sooner I relieve her 
of my presence the better.” 

‘* Miss May! Peggy!” he said, with an effort 
at calmness, ‘‘ this is the last time we may meet on 
earth; won’t you give me your hand at parting?” 

Peggy stretched out both hands, exclaiming 
through her tears—‘“‘ Mark! Mark! thisis, indeed, 
cruel!” 

“ Ttis, I know, it is!” said Mark, brushing away 
an obtrusive tear. ‘So God bless you, and good 
angels watch over you ; and if you ever cared for 
me—” 

“If I ever cared for you! oh, Mark!” 

“Why ' did you? inquired Mark.” 

“You were my only thought, my life, my hap- 
piness!” There was the same curious sound from 
the chamber door, but the innocent wind had again 
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to bear the blame. Peggy continued—‘ Mark, 
would that you had the same feeling for me!” 

“Thad! Ihad!” frantically he replied. *‘ And 
more, oh! much more, than I have words to speak. 
Why didn’t we know this sooner?” 

Ah! why, indeed?” sadly replied Peggy, “ but 
it is too late.” 

** Too late !” replied Mark, “ too late ! ” 

“ Not a bit of it!” exclaimed Bridget, bursting 
into the room, streaming with tears of suppressed 
laughter, “ Don’t look so frightened, good people ; 
I’m not a ghost. Who lost a new cap? eh, Peg. 
And more, betoken, who is likely to lose a new 
gown? I'll have my bets, if I die for it. So, 
you’ve spoke out at last, have you. You're a pretty 
pair of lovers. You'd have gone on everlastingly, 
sighing and iretting yourselves, until there wouldn’t 
have been enough between you to make a decent 
fiddlestring, if I hadn’t interfered.” 


| 
; 


** You?” cried Peggy and Mark simultaneously, 

“Yes, indeed, it made me perfectly crazy to 
see the two of you groaning and fussing, without 
the courage to say what your hearts dictated. 
There, go and kiss each other, you pair of noodles.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that Bridget’s ex. 
planation brought about a pleasant understanding 
between all parties, and it will be only needful to 
add that a few weeks afterwards there was a dov. 
ble wedding at the little parish chapel. One of 
the brides wore a bran new calico gown of such 
wonderful variety of color, and moreover a new 
c'2 of so elaborate a style of decoration, that she 
was the admiration and, of necessity, the envy of 
the entire female population. 

Bridget had won both her wagers, thereby es- 
tablishing, just as infallibly as all such matters can 
be established, the truth of the old saying, 

The dream of the morning is sure to come true. 


TO A CHILD READING THE BIBLE. 


Tov art bending, little pilgrim, 
With the bright, unclouded eye, 
O’er a page whose endless glory 
Angel choirs have sung on high! 
Still, above the rain-bow’d heaven, 
Where the morning stars are hung, 
For that sacred page is given 
Praise, from seraph lip and tongue! 


Yet methinks [ see thee glancing 
With a wearied look aside, 
Would’st thou with the breeze be dancing 
Where the murmuring brooklets hide ? 
Or perchance that thou art dreaming 
Of the treasured fairy lore, 
Do such tales of wondrous seeming 
Haunt thy little spirit o’er? 


Well, thou hast a child-like vision, 
Go, and sport thee with the flowers ; 
Beautiful as dreams Elysian, 
Glide away the morning hours! 
And yet listen! Oh! how brightly 
Beam the skies above thee now, 
And a glory sitteth lightly, 
Throned on hil] and mountain brow! 


Seemcth not the earth to greet thee 
With a soft and winning smile ? 
And the nodding buds to meet thee, 
Laughing, as they bend the while? 
Dost thou ever dream that sadly 
Thou wilt hail the summer breeze ? 
And the little birds that gladly 
Strike their harps among the trees ? 


List! the lesson brief I read thee 
Thou wilt learn in after years, 

From a page, young pilgrim, heed thee, 
Dim, and warm with dropping tears ! 


Thou wilt leave thy sunny childhood 
For a stern and fearful strife ; 

And thy sport beside the wild-wood 
For the toilsome ranks of life. 


Thou wilt see the high, the truthful, 
Fall like leaves before the blast, 

And the meek, the brave, the youthful, 
Fainting, flit like shadows past! 

Hopes, affections thou wilt cherish, 
But departing, one by one, 

Beautiful and bright they perish, 
Sinking as the setting sun ! 


Faint thou not in bitter weeping 
Though the path may weary be, 

Angels on the way are sleeping, 
Waiting to awake for thee! 

There’s a torch thou bearest, burning 
Dimly here in misty night, 

Guard it with a ceaseless yearning, 
Holy, heavenly is its light ! 


Dost thou ask a star all beaming, 
Thatshall never fade away, 

O’er the lonely pathwny streaming, 
Leading thee to endless day ? 

Bring again the Bible near me, 
Lo! a voice from every page— 

‘Weary wanderer! wilt thou hear me? 
I will guide from youth to age!” 


Oh! how have the broken-hearted 
Taken hope from words like these! ° 
Journey’d on, and then departed, 
Where no sighing haunts the breeze ! 
Early heed the call, young pilgrim, 
For to thee by Him "twas given, 
Who hath likened little children 


Unto those who dwell in heaven! L.B.M. 
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THE POET. 


BY R. INGRAHAM. 


We have often found ourselves musing, with al- 
most a poet’s revery, upon the poet’slife. He is a 
strange, a noble member of our human family. 
We call not every man a poet who can jingle 
rhyme, or write lines of correct and equal mea- 
sure ; no more a poet than the mechanic, who with 
saw and compass can make blocks of equal length 
and thickness. It is the soul that makes the poet, 
even though a line be never written, whether he 
live in the land of light and education, or in the 
darkling forest, where language, itself, is rude and 
ill-shapen. 

The great mass of mankind are worthy of and 
receive but little attention. They find themselves 
placed here, they know not how; look out upon 
this great world as a huge, dull thing, breathe a 
little while and then disappear. No monument, 
not even a memory remains to tell that they were 
here or that they have gone. Oblivion brought 
them here and has taken them back to itself’ A 
thousand barks are gliding down the stream of 
time, some small and some smaller, with a little 
breath to push them on, without rudder, or any 
apparent port to which they are tending. Ephe- 
mera which commence their flitter in the sun- 
beams with the morning and end it with the even- 
ing. One after another disappears and sinks be- 
neath the ever-rolling wave. A tear is perhaps 
shed at their departure, a sigh swells the heaving 
bosom, but that is all. Others are gaily gliding 
over the spot where just now one sank and heed- 
lessly hastening to their home. 

But the poet, who is he? Nature’s own, her 
darling child. ‘To him she unfolds her hidden mys- 
teries and gives to read the pages of the book of 
truth. She teaches him that there is a spirit, 
wild, boundless and free, which pervades all her 
wide domains—that the beetling rocks, the tower- 
ing summits, the dark waving forests and the 
boundless, ever-rolling ocean, are but her play- 
things, the emblems of her might. 

She speaks to him with the noise of the winds, 
the murmuring of the waters and the voice of the 
thunders, These fall not unheeded upon his ear, 
like the sound of a smith’s hammer, or the ticking 
of a clock. They arouse a spirit in his breast 
which answers to that without, as deep answereth 
back to deep. That mysterious power which is si- 


and active, and bowing it down to the dust; which 
decks the dreary earth and forest with their man- 
tle of green, then leaves them again in their deso- 
lation ; which spans the arch across the sky—all, all 
teach him that there is a spirit which pervades all 
things, incomprehensible, infinite, eternal, against 
which it were worse than vanity that he should 
raise his feeble arm. And when gray twilight 
mantles all things with her misty shroud, how does 
he delight to steal away in some retired spot, sur- 
rounded only by Heaven’s broad canopy and Na- 
ture’s garniture— 

“Then stirs the feeling infinite, so felt 

In solitude, where he is least alone.” 


Yes, then it is that he gives loose reins to his fan- 
cy, and steals 


‘From all he may be or has been before, 
To mingle with the universe and feel 
What he can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal.”’ 


Then does his soul get a taste of those pure joys 
which mortals seldom know on earth, and goes pry- 
ing down into the abyss, 


“To gather what it shall be when the frame 
Shall be resolved to something less than this, 
Its wretched essence— 

Till glory's self is twilight and displays 

A melancholy halo, scarce allowed 

To hover on the verge of darkness.” 


Dainty joys are these to his full soul, when thus 
he holds sweet converse with the universe ; such as 
we poor plodding mortals seldom know. 

Shall we not, then, call the poet happy? he who 
is almost permitted to join right hands with Na- 
ture’s self? Far be it from us to envy him his lot. 
True he may be more capable of enjoyment, but 
his soul is of too fine a texture for this rough, bat- 
tling earth. That very capability of enjoyment is 
necessarily attended with a capability of deeper an- 
guish. Like Aineas, wrapped in the mantle of a 
cloud, he walks among his fellows, knowing them, 
but unknown. He sympathizes with all their sor- 
rows, but his must be bornealone. From his mus- 
ings of happiness, order, beauty and purity, he 
awakes to scenes of sorrow, disorder, confusion 
and sin. He finds that all within is a dream, in- 
deed pleasant, yet still a dream—while al] without 


lently stealing over his own frame, once so upright 2 is stern, harsh reality. He would sympathize with 
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his fellow sufferer—he would gladly offer him aid ; Child of mortality ! we envy not thy fate. Sure. 


but his proffers of kindness are repulsed with a ¢ ly, thou wert not made forearth. Thy noble, fee|- 
frown. Gladly would he mingle his spirit with $ ing soul was never framed to breast the pelting 
theirs in converse of the beauty, the harmony ofall ; storms of life. Never wilt thou find rest, until thoy 
things around us; the purity of all that man has ; find it in thy long resting-place. 

not marred—of his hopes when the spirit, freed Kind reader, it may seem strange to your ears, 
from earthly clogs, shall range the fields of glory 3 but itis no lessstrange than true, that man may be 
and mingle with the Infinite. But the only reply } too wise to be happy. Our pathway lies through 
is—* Vain fool! thou art an idle visionary. This illusions. Let but the garment of beauty and love- 
is a world of work—go thou and do thy part.” ; liness with which our own imagination has clothed 
He would share his scanty morsel with the needy { the objects around us, be stripped off, and they 
sufferer, and all that he receives in return are im- $ left in their own, their native deformity, and that 
precations for his folly. Anguish and regret sting ; which we now call beautiful would frighten us by 
him, but within his own hot soul must all his joys } its hideousness. That life which we call happy, is 
and sorrows prey upon each other, and there find ; but aday-dream. But, if to dream be happiness, 
iueir only rest. His browis not knit with defiance } why not dream on forever, and never strive to 
—his eye glows not with anger or hatred ; butyou $ break the spell? For, “ Where ignorance is bliss, 
may trace upon his features the deep shade of ~ ’tis folly to be wise.” 

gloom and sorrow. 


MY YOUTH’S BEST FRIEND. 


[See the Engraving.] 


Oh, a holy scene, and fraught with deepest les- 
son, does our mezzotint represent! It teacheth the 
maiden where to find fitting counsel; it revealeth 
whose ear is ever open, and whose heart ever yield- 


"Tis indeed a lovely picture! Not less exquisite as ; 

a work of art than as an expression of sentiment, } 

nor should we greatly marvel if our subscribers $ 

were to call a meeting—and it would be a mass ; 

meeting to all intents and purposes—and pass a > ed to the faintest accents of filial confidence ; and 
vote of thanks for this and the other beautiful en- ° it portrayeth a scene where the pure intelligencies 
graving which accompanies this number of our ; of heaven’s own radiant clime may linger with un- 
magazine. See! how the light beams through that ; told delight. But, aboveall, it teacheth a lesson to 
opened window, and dancing o’er flower-vase and $ mothers ;—for that expressive countenance sweetly 
carpet floods the figure of the recumbent daughter telleth of tenderest solicitude—that encircling arm 
and illumines the placid countenance of that best of ; and gentle pressure of the lily hand speak, in a lan- 
friends. Fitting scene, truly, for the painter’s pen- ¢ guage none can misinterpret, of mutual sympathies 
cil, nor less for the poet’s musings. andlove! Tis not the first time the daughter hath 
’ Oh! what revealings in thatsacred hour! What ¢ sought and founda “ guide, counsellor, and friend,” 
outbursts of a long pent up passion—what trustful $ in that beloved parent; or that that parent has 
confessions of conflicting hopes and fears—what { met with a warm response the confidence and trust 
emotions of joy, too big for human utterance, burst $ of aloving daughter! Oh, who can tell the influ- 
forth in sobs of thrilling joy from that pure young 3 ence of a mother’s example. “ It is not talent but 
bosom, and how intense the sympathy of that mo- > influence which moulds the character ;—influence, 
ther’s heart! There lies the open letter, offering { silent and unobserved as the evening dew, seen 
the warm affections and the hand of him whom she > only in the morning freshness of the tender herbs ; 
has long loved, though perchance maidenly pride $ vital, as the light of the early sun when he rises 
has concealed the truth even from herself. Butnow 2 upon a sterile and cheerless world ;—beautiful and 
in the sudden gush of love’s pure ecstacy—in this $ blessed asthe home it cheers and in which it creates 
full fruition of her young heart’s trust and faith— an atmosphere of the affections.” 

to whom turns she for counsel and for sympathy, May not both mother and daughter learn a les- 
but to her Yourn’s Best Frtenv. son from our engraving ? 
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THE MUSIC OF AMERICA. 
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BY MISS AUGUSTA BROWNE, 


-— 


Ir must be a matter of serious regret to every lover 
of music and the fine arts generally in this country 


that, while such great and rapid improvements are | 
making in other things, there should seem to be ° 


so little national interest inthem. Look at the in- 
stitutions of Europe, supportéd at the expense of 


government, for the improvement and polish of ; 
society. ‘That enough native talent exists among ; 


us for music, if drawn out and encouraged, to gain 
for Americans the title of a musical people no one 
can for a moment doubt; but even native talent 
must be cultivated by competent teachers, or how 
shall its aspirations be directed aright. An Eng- 
lish paper some time since in reference to the silly 
and degrading negro and comic songs originating 
in this country, remarked, that “if they were a 
sample of American music, the national taste must 
be very elevated.” A most cutting sarcasm 5; would 
that we could say an undeserved one, 

We know of only two respectable associations 
in this country devoted to the public performance 
of music ; ‘‘ The Handel and Haydn,” of Boston, 
and “ The Sacred Music Society,” of New York. 
Thanks to their exertions for the many Oratorios, 
and other standard works with which the public 
have been favored. The former is of long standing, 
and supports its high character to its own credit, 
and the pleasure and profit of its many friends; 
but it is a pity that both do not extend their aims 
to promote a higher tone among the community in 
general, 

The most mortifying feature and grand cause ot 
the low state of scientific music among us is the 
prevalance of common Yankee singing schools, so 
called. We, of course, can have no allusion to the 
educated professors of vocal music from New Eng- 
land, but to the genuine Yankee singing masters, 
who profess to make an accomplished amateur in 
one month, and a regular professor of music (not 
in seven years, but) in one quarter, and at the ex- 
pense to the initiated person usually of one dollar. 
Hundreds of country idlers, too lazy or too stupid 
for farmers or mechanics, “ go to singing school for 
a spell,” get diplomas ! from others scarcely better 
qualified than themselves, and then with their 
brethren, the far-famed “ Yankee pediars,” itine- 
rate to all parts of the land, to corrupt the taste and 
pervert the judgment of the unfortunate people who 
for want of better have to put up with them. We 
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have heard of one of these cute geniuses who ‘ set 
up’ in a town away down east as cobbler! and 
what? Professor of Music! On his sign, under 
the announcement of his profession, as a provider 
for the wants of the bodily understanding, was the 
following choice couplet, setting forth that, as a 
musician, he did not neglect to provide also for 
the wants of the mental. 


“ Delightful task ! to mend the tender boot, 
And teach the young idea how to flute!” 


Cobbling and Music ! We just ask how any musi- 
cal nervescan stand that ? But jest or earnest, this 
is a ¢rue specimen of the class of gentlemen who 
are busily employed in disseminating a musical 
taste—a true specimen of that class of gentlemen 
who, in the capacity of choristers, and one-fingered 
organists, have been allowed to mutilate (we hum- 
bly beg pardon, improve) our church music until 


; scarcely a good old tune can be heard in its purity, 


if heard at all. As for Hande!, Haydn and Co., 
they are “not devotional.’ Oh, no! not good 


> enough for us J//uminati ; only fit for the Goths 


and Vandals of Europe. (We deeply regretted 
hearing a distinguished clergyman in a neighbor- 
ing city publicly express these incautious senti- 
ments; of course it was without due consideration. ) 
Not devotional! Many of whose strains might 
cause the hearts of seraphs to glow as they stoop to 
recognise in them the echoes to heaven’s own 
music. ‘He was Despised,” “I know that my 
Redeemer Liveth,” “ The Heavens are Telling,” 
“The Hallelujah Chorus,” not devotional? Ah! 
but in spite of all efforts to persuade the public 
mind to the contrary, these glorious names shall 
soar higher and higher throughout time. 

Now, as this musical Aeresy had its origin in 
New England, the musical reformation should be- 
gin there also; she has produced illustrious men in 
almost all the arts and siences ;—a host of lumina- 
ries of whom not only their birth place, but the 
whole world may be proud. 


“Thy sons! what clime that knoweth not 
The noble and the brave; 

The tamers of the stubborn earth, 
The rovers of the wave ?”’ 


Even in music, has she not given us Billings and 
Holden, a blessing be on their memories! 
37 
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honest heart does not warm at the sound of 
‘‘ Majesty,” “Jordan,” “ Coronation,” glorious 
airs. 

We love and honor the land of the ‘ Pilgrims ;’ 
our full sympathies are with it, and we cannot bear 
to have it ridiculed as it is, by scientific musicians, 
for the sake of these ‘ Cristopher Crotchets,’ and 
their generalissimos, whose aim it is, 30 to depre- 
ciate true music, that their own ignorance may not 
be apparent; in one thing however, they deserve 
unlimited eulogium, and that is, for the adroit 
manner in which they appropriate and cement 
together, the various parts of different airs, so that 
the unlucky authors could scarcely know their own 
property. Indeed in the present state of music in 
most of our churches, it might save the congrega- 
tion the trouble of rising, if the minister would 
preface the reading of the hymn, with the following 
notice: “The Choir will sing to the praise and 
glory of God,” &c. &c. There is for instance, 
Old Hundred ; that the people will join in singing, 
Now we should uot wonder in the least, if one of 
the jealous songsters should undertake to ornament , 
or set variations to it, and its brethren of holy 
memory. Just put a stop to such presumption. If 
the community would employ only capable persons 
for their organists, choristers, and teachers, 


these aspiring gentlemen would soon be driven to 
the useful necessity of becoming what nature fitted 
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them to be, and we might then be favored with q 
little congregational singing, which is now very 
scarce, and without which there can be little deyo- 
tion. Some persons may be disposed to consider 
us too fastidious, but apropos, we beg leave to refer 
them to specimens of the two schools of poetry, as 
now acknowledged, viz: the ‘Jack Horner,” 
and the ** Miltonian.” 


** Little Jack Horner, sat in the corner, 
Eating his Christmess pie.”’ &c. &c. 


“ Now glowed the firmament 
With living sapphires: Hesperus that led 
The starry host, rode brightest: till the moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent queen, unveiled her pierless light, 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw.”’ 


Now it is plain if we never look beyond Jack 
Horner we can never understand or appreciate 
Milton ; and the comparison is in the same ratio 
in regard to music. If we always remain at the 
Do. Re. Mi., we can never make any adyvancemcnt 
in the heavenly art, whose watchword as she 
upward points, is Excelsior. In thus expressing 
our own sentiments, we are confident that we also 
express those of the more enlightened, and scien- 
tifie portion of the community. If a few of the 
dillitanti would interest themselves in the subject, 
a reform might soon be brought about, which we 
most fervently hope may be the case. 


THE TWILIGHT HOUR. 


BY FRANCIS Cc. 


WOODWORTH. 


ae 


Tux twilight hour! I love it well, 
When golden clouds enrobe the west ; 
It sheds around a holy spell, 
And lulls the care-worn sou? to rest. 
As fades the sunlight from the hill, 
When sleep steals o'er the eye of day, 
So, at this tranquil hour and still, 


So fade my gloomy thoughts away. 


Oft as returns the twilight time, 
And stars beam faintly in the sky, 
A spirit from a fairer clime— 


A loved and lost one novers nigh.— 


That angel form, I see it then, 
I listen to her hallowed prayer, 
And all her words of love again 


Fall softly on the evening air. 


When blends the night with fading day. 
How sweet the twilight’s soothing power ! 
Ye sunlit hours, glide, glide away, 
And bring that happier, holier hour. 
The twilight hour! I love it well, 
When painted clouds enrobe the west ; 
It sheds around a holy spell, 
And bids the care-worn spirit rest. 
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MANDARIN’S PAVILION. 


[See the Engraving.| 


Tur engravings of the present number give as- 
surance of the publisher’s determination, that in 
the matter of the embellishments the Columbian 
shall be in advance of its competitors. It is with 
satisfaction and-with pride that we pen the very 
brief but important instruction at the head of our 
editorial notice, “see the engraving.”’ We conceive 
that each will bear the most rigid inspection. 

Look at the beautiful engraving we are now wri- 
ting about; and the longer you look, the more 
agreeably will the scene rise up before you. Con- 
template the elaborated background—the stately 
pagoda, the dome and temple, and the courtly pa- 
vilion. See the beautiful bridge which spans the 
pellucid river—the slight and fragile boat, that seems 
almost to sleep upon the river and yet is probably 
bearing to his inamorata some anxious lover; for 
men, foolish though they be, are really guilty of 
such absurdities even in the celestial empire. And 
even the fairer sex—but they are the same every- 
where— 

“dear, deluding woman, 
The joy of joys.” 


But the great charm—the living beauties of the 
picture are in the foreground. What a smiling, be- 
nevolent, complacent, jolly, dreamy, little old gentle- 
man sits in that great old easy arm-chair, and who 
is just receiving from the hand of his favorite servant 
a dish of ‘ Hyson-flavored”’ or something stronger. 
It is possible that the artist may have given us a very 
correct likeness of Mr. Mandarin So-Sli, the “fine 
old Chinese gentleman,” with whom friend Cushing 
dined off roasted dog, cooked, out of compliment to 
the American ambassador, like roast duck. We 
know that attempts have been made to refer that im- 
portant event back as far as the days of one “ Joe 
Miller,” but these efforts to rob our plenipotentiary 
of his honors we attribute to English jealousy of re- 
publican influence in the Celestial empire. Besides 
who but a Yankee would have thought of so ingeni- 
ous a method of signifying to his host that he appre- 
ciated his politeness. However, be that as it may, 
So-Sli has just dismissed his guest-in the engraving, 
we mean—and is smiling with considerable good 
humor and satisfaction over the successful issue of 
the entertainment. La-Ze, the “ man help,” seems 
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not quite so well pleased about it—the probability is 
that the “ outside barbarian’’ had made too serious 
an onslaught upon the “ bow-wow”’ to leave La-Ze 
the share he anticipated. 

The mandarin’s “‘ other half" sits at a respectful 
distance, her eyes modestly cast upon the ground, as 
though she was conscious of attracting admiration, 
and yet wonld seem unconscious—a piece of semi- 
flirtation, or total complacency, we once saw enacted 
by a Broadway belle. At first sight we supposed it 
was So-Sli’ssister, but the artist assures us thatacus- 
tom prevails among married people in China, the 
result of extreme civilization and unknown in any 
other country, of graduating the outward signs of 
mutual love and attachment according to the months 
In that 
most interesting period of human existence which 


and years they can count after marriage. 


precedes matrimony, the parties may often be seen 
sitting on the same sofa, or in the twilight positively 
walking arm-in-arm, and cases have been known 
wherein the force of habit, acquired in a long and 
very ardent courtship, has prolonged the custom until 
the termination of the honeymoon. Subsequently, 


however, the folly gradually yields to the influence of 


common sense, or prevailing fashion, and the ‘‘ united 
pair” take the relative positions given to Mr. and 
Mrs. So-Sli in the engraving When the lady was 
in the blush of maidenhood she had many admirers, 
and the little-footed O-Mi-Fi was quite the reigning 
belle. She now appears somewhat matronly, and is 
likely to enjoy a long life of health and happiness, for 
the Chinese ladies, though they indulge a common 
propensity, prefer to mar the beauty of their feet ra- 
ther than the elegance of the whole form, and it proves 
much less injurious to health. 

We had nearly passed over thut little rascal, Chub- 
Be-Cheek, whom that great slattern of a help is try- 
ing to lift over a music stool. As well attempt to 
lift an ox by the horn! If the child gives promise of 
the man, Chub-Be-Cheek is born to greatness—cor- 
poreally considered. Nurse, just turn him round, and 
let us have a look at the fine fellow! Why !—they 
have shaved part of his head, turned up his little 
toes, and dressed him in unwhisperables! Surely 
they do not intend to Tom-Thumb him, though we 
own it appears a good deal like it. O-Mi-Fi! Oh, 
So-Sli! you'll ruin little Chub-Be-Cheek, and La-Ze 
will grumble if he has to carry him about in his arms. 
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Ou sleep, lovely child ; free, free from life’s woes, 
No storm from its wild can disturb thy repose ; 
For the tear which once dimmed that blue eye’s bright 
pride 
Is now lost in the roll of eternity’s tide. 


Thou hast died in thy spring-time of loveliest bloom, 

As the flowers which in sadness we strew o’er thy tomb ; 
Thou art lost—yes, forever the darling is gone, 

And his poor widowed mother's heart-broken alone! 


‘Her share of the world’ was her sweet little child, 

Her heart was in heaven when young Dermot smiled ; 
But sadder than cold night, and beating with fear 

She felt, if her jewel shed only one tear. 


Ah! why did you leave her, her treasure, her own one— 
Ah! why did you leave the widowed, the lone one ? 
Was there no hand to stop thee, no prayer to save 
The life of her heart from the desolate grave ? 


Did the blest angels want thee, and come from above 
To sing in thy young ears the accents of love— 


Ou, sing me thy favorite song, love ! 
From this moment ’twill also be mine ; 
Tts echoes my heart shall prolong, love! 
Where to thee I have reared up a shrine. 
Like a Jute that some minstrel had taught, love! 
To weave sweet wreaths its soft wires among, 
In my spirit-chords too shall be wrought, love ! 
The tones of thy =" song. 
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Ir is a common custom, among the peasantry of Ireland, to celebrate the death of a relative by ‘ keening’ over the body. 
This consists in uttering a low and by no means unmusical chant, expressive of their regret for the departed, alluding to their 
virtues, and painting the sorrows of their bereaved relatives. 

This requiem is invariably delivered in the native Irish language, one celebrated for its imagery. 

The keeners are a kind of professional mourners, prized for their powers in this description of oratory, and the sweetness 
of their voices. They are generally old women, appearing themselves on the verge of the grave. It is a solemn sight to 
see them mourning that fate in others, which must soon be their own. 

[ have been much struck by the apparent contradiction of the old, fast failing and decrepid lamenting over those, who a 
few days before, were young, robust and healthy. When their sad offices are required for a child, it seems as though the 
order of things were reversed—in fact, as though death were wailing over the living, not the living over the dead. 
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THE FAVORITE SONG. 


BY EDWARD J. 
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From earth to sweet heaven to bear thee afar, 
To dwell in the light of some beautiful star? 





Yes, yes, it was so, they took thee on high 

To rove with themselves thro’ the sweet azure sky ; 
The kiss of a cherub hath stolen thy breath, 

And angels have ransomed the victim of death! 


Thou art gone, ere the deep blight of sorrow or shame 
Bowed thy heart with its anguish, or sullied thy name. 
Thy soul was too pure for this bad world below 
Where the broken-heart bleeds, and the sad tear-drops 
flow. 


But think of thy mother and ’mid the calm night 

When the stars, heaven’s eyes, are brilliant and light, \ 
Look down from the pure world of angels above, 

And in dreams fill her breast with thy holiest love. 


Thou art gone, thou art gone, yes, forever thou'rt gone, 
God guard thee and keep thee, his dear own, his own! 
Thou art gone, we must weep, may our tears be forgiven— 

And by his grace we wil] meet our darling in Acaven. 


PORTER. 





There are tones in the depths of the heart, love! 
Like thoge in a fountain that dwell, 

Yet awakened by sunbeams that start, love! 
And sing on their path through the dell. 

Thy gentleness wakened to birth, love! 
The tones that lay sleeping so long, 

Then while they gush gleamingly forth, love? 
Oh, sing me thy favorite song. 
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3 AN HOUR IN THE NURSERY. 





BY JUDIE COLE. 





«Qye would think you were born a child’s nurse, 
Amy, by the way in which you have quieted that 
little screamer of mine, so nicely.” . 

“Why, you know, Clara, if not born to the office, 
| was very early installed into it; for mamma was 
always sick, and children annoyed her very much ; 
so I, being the eldest of her ‘ interesting eight,’ was 
obliged when very young to learn the art of amusing 
and quieting.” 

“| wish I had,” replied Mrs. Fessenden, “ but I 
never remember to have touched a baby in my life, 
until that dear little torment was born—in fact I 
scarcely ever saw one.” 

«We are as unlike in that, as in everything else, 
Clara, and for the same reason perhaps, that I am 
the daughter of a captain in the army with nothing 
but his pay and a parson’s portion of little responsi- 
bilities, while you are the only child of a rich wi- 
dow, married too, and a mother at an age when 
most girls are at school; you never had a care in 
your life save the important one of your fan or hand- 
kerchief at a gay party.” 

“You always speak as if my being rich made 
all the difference between us; pray, did that give 
you the horror of opium which led you so earnestly 
to protest against my dosing the baby with para- 
goric, just now?” 

“No—but I have heard of fearful suffering in 

consequence of one little dose, and can never think 
ofits being administered without shuddering—be- 
sides, I had nearly been killed with it myself when 
about two months old, The colonel of our regi- 
ment gave a ball on some public occasion, and it 
being considered a point of etiquette for all the offi- 
cers and their families to attend, my mother con- 
signed me to the care of a girl she had engaged as 
nurse, and with many charges and some reluctance 
left me for the ball-room. The girl had a mind to 
witness the festivity she could not share ; by advice 
of the child’s nurse in the quarters next to ours, she 
gave me a dose so powerful, I slept so quietly that 
all thought me dead ; and the next morning was far 
advanced before I evinced ‘any intention of raising 
my heavy eyelids, and papa says I have never half 
opened my eyes since.” 
_ “Well, after all, it did not hurt you, Amy, and 
ll that gave the delightful languor, the sleepy soft- 
hessto your eyes which the gentlemen admire so 
much, most of us would take double the portion 
and of a more deadly poison for the like effect.” 
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“Do not speak so lightly, Clara! think of that 
poor girl’s remorse and self-reproach during the 
long weary hours in which [ lay scarcely breathing 
before her—think of my parent’s agony, for I was 
their only darling then.” 

‘If your infancy promised half what you are 
now, and they had a hundred darlings, they might 
well be agonized at the thought of losing you: but, 
Amy, dear, it didn’t kill you, and their fright only 
made them love you a little more dearly than 
before.” 

** True, it did not kill me but it has killed in many 
instances, and if you will have patience, 1’!| tell you 
‘a tale as ’twas told to me,’ by the mate of a vessel 
in which we once crossed Lake Michigan, which, 
if it do not convince you of the danger of using opi- 
um, will at least show you that there is something 
of deep and refined feeling among the ‘plebian 
tribe’ you sometimes affect to despise.” 

** Why you little Democrat! Put my baby into 
her cradle directly,’ laughed Mrs. Fessenden, “ lest 
you infect her with such principles, and then come 
and tell me this wondrous tale which is to teach 
me not only the deep feeling ofthe canaille, but 
give me a due and holy horror of opium in all its 
forms.” 

“ You may laugh when I’ve finished, dear Clara, 
but if I do not begin soon your husband will have 
come home to tea and your faithful old nurse have 
returned from her visit to her daughter; so just 
promise not to put me out by saucy questions, and 
you shall hear.” 

“ Oh, I'll listen as demurely as I do to Mr. Fes- 
senden’s lectures, and with as serious an intent to 
profit by it.” 

‘¢ Listen then,” said Amy, with a half-sad smile. 
“* You know mamma’s health failed so rapidly after 
we reached Green Bay that she consented to follow 
the advice of the regimental surgeon and come to 
New England, in the hope of recovering it. Father 
could not obtain a furlough, and the wealth of 
Croesus would not have hired a suitable attendant 
for her ; so I was obliged to do my dest in the double 
capacity of companion and nurse to mamma and 
nurse to little Louisa, then about six months old, 
whom we could not leave behind. The passage 
across the Lake was very tedious; mamma grew 
weaker every day, and the baby, from confinement 
to so small a space, and from missing doubtless the 
tossings she was accustomed to from father and 
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the little plays with the other children, became very 
uneasy and worrisome, so much so that at times I 
almost lost all patience, and could I have transfer- 
red her to any one but mamma, I should have left 
her to fret it out at her leisure and betaken myself 
to the deck. One extremely warm day, when the 
sun blazed down on us in full glory and there was 
literally “ no breath of air to break the wave,” Lou- 
ise and T were both so peevish, that mamma, who 
was unable to leave her berth, desired me to ‘ take 
the child out into the air and do something to quiet 
I obeyed so far as taking her out, but to quiet 
her was beyond my art. A good natured Irish wo- 
man, who kept her own two babies as quiet as kit- 
tens, in the steerage, came up and offered me “jist 
a taste of the Godfrey, for little Miss; it will make 
her slape so nicely and rest your poor arms a bit, 
too.” And she handed me a cup in which she had 
prepared the dose for her own little ones. I took it 
gratefully and was hastily preparing to give it to my 
sister, when a rough hand seized the cup, and while 
it whirled for a moment on the surface of the lake, a 
stentorian voice bade me “take care how you meddle 
with poisons.” Astonished and vexed, I looked up 
and saw the dark eye of Mr. Thompson, the mate, 
fixed on my face with an expression of horror I shall 
never forget. He bent forward and taking Louise 
from my arms, laid her lovingly against his broad 
breast and hegan pacing the deck, murmuring a lul- 
laby the while, which in a few minutes soothed her 
to sleep. Presently he came and seating himself 
near my feet, he said, ‘TI ought to beg your pardon 
for my rudeness, which I hope has not offended you, 
but I could not bear to see you do so wicked a thing 
as you were about. When i came home from the 
first voyage I made after I was married, (I went long 
voyages then, across the ocean instead of the lakes,) 
there were few men prouder than I of a kind and 
loving wife and two beautiful little girls about a 
month old, who lay ina cradle near her. She was 
in the habit of giving them drops of some kind, to 
keep them quiet, while she did her daily work and 
went here and there with me to see a neighbor, or 
gossip with an old friend; for in the little village 
where we lived, I was almost the only man who had 
ever been a dozen miles from home; and my wife 
was as vainas myself of the knowledge I had gained, 
and was never tired of hearing of the wonderful 
things I had seen in my voyages. One day I had 
been to the neighboring town on some business, and 
returned late in the evening, tired and wet with rain, 
and a little cross too from disappointment at not 
meeting the persons I expected to see in the town. 
My wife was half crazy witb tootl-ache and the ba: 
bies being, in consequence, turned off, seemed to be 
trying which could scream loudest and be most trou- 
blesome. In Vain I rocked the cradle and dandled 
one after the other in my arms. ‘They only cried 
harder and farder and my patience being at last 
quite gone, I took down, as I supposed, the bottle 


her.’ 
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of drops and preparing it as I had often seen my 
wife do, I gave them each what I thought a prey; 

stiff dose. Presently their eyes closed and [ },;, 
them side by side in their little bed and was soo, 
fast asleep. By and bye my wife waked me ay) 
wondering the babies had slept so long, begged 1; 
to see if they were covered and comfortable, | 
looked, ard saw them sleeping just as I had Jai; 
them, with their little faces close together, and was 
going back to take another nap, when looking at the 
clock, I said “It is almost morning—they have jp. 
deed slept famously.” I don’t know what it was, 
but something seemed to tell my wife that all was 
not right, for she rose and came to the cradle an 
bending over it, lifted first one little hand, then ano- 
ther, then their heads and then with a loud scream, 
she fell dead, as I thought, on the floor. In a fow 
minutes I had laid her on the bed and called in akind 
neighbor and it was not till I came back with the 
doctor, that I knew what had caused ber sudden at- 
tack. When she touched her children, she found 
them cold and dead. The quieting drops I had so 
foolishly given had sent them both together into ano- 
ther world, leaving me with a weight upon my heart 
and conscience, which can never be taken off. |; 
seemed that the neighbor, whom I called to help us 
in our need, had been that afternoon with my wife 
and finding her suffering with her tooth, had ad- 
vised her to put laudanum in her earand on her face 
and had sent over her own bottle, which having been 
standing a long while had, as she expressed it 
“dried away some, but was dreadful strong.” |, 
seeing it in the place where the drops usually stood, 
being too vexed at the crying of the children and too 
sleepy to be very observant, had in a moment of im- 
patience, done a deed for life-time repentance. 

‘ My wife lingered along for two or three months 
and then died in my arms, whispering with her |a:t 
breath, her love and her forgiveness. The day after 
my wife’s burial I started ona long voyage and though 
many years have passed, I have never been home 
since, neither have I told before why the very mer 
tion of my native town is so distressing to me. | 
should not have told you now, had T not begun to 
love this poor baby almost as soon as I saw it, and to 
fancy that something about your sick mother wes 
like my wife. It may be only fancy, but it makes 
me want todo all I can for hercomfort, and for yours 
too, young lady ; and now you'd better take the baby 
in and while she is sleeping, try and get a nap your 
self, for I see my long yarn has made you look sad 
and frightened the roses from your cheeks. You 
are very good to listen so patiently to an old sailor. 

‘* So saying, he bowed his face for a moment over 
my sleeping sister, and when he turned away, aftr 
placing her on my lap, I saw him with the sleeve of 
his jacket, grush away tears from eyes that I had 
thought before were too cold and stern ever to have 
wept. : 

“ He was kind to us all, during the remainder o 
the passage ; often caressed the baby and spoke kin l- 
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ly to me, but he never alluded again to his early 
life. The story will not impress you, Clara, as it did 
me; being, like many another, spoiled in the telling. 
You should have seen that strong, stern man, with 
his brown, coarse face, in his sailor-garb seated at 
mv feet, with my baby-sister nestled in his bosom, 5 
and heard his deep voice tremble, as he told in 
plain seaman-phrase, which [ dare not attempt to 
imitate, of the heart agony which had made him old 
even before his prime. You shou!d read the expres- 
sion of his eye as he hurled the cup from me, and 
seen the occasional convulsive pressure of little 
Louise to his heart, as he spoke. But more than all, 
perhaps, dear Clara, you should have had, as I had, } 
a dying mother near you, and should have felt, as I 
did, that in a few days, weeks at most, your own 
best beloved one would sleep with the dead; and 
then every word of that sad story would have sunk 
jnto your heart, as it did into mine. 
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“We had a severe gale, which so agitated mamma 
that she ruptured a blood-vessel and died before we 
reached Detroit. What should I, a girl of sixteen, 
with a baby-sister, have done in that land of stran- 
gers, without the active kindness of my new and 
kind-hearted, though coarse-seeming friend? We 
had acquaintances at Detroit, and at the West ac- 
quaintances are friends; warm, kind friends I 
found them in my hour of need, and kind soothers, 
too, of my father’s anguished self-reproach, (for he 
came down to us directly) at having allowed mamma 
to attempt the journey down without him. But we 
had no idea she was so ill, nor was she until that 
fearful gale. 

“And now, dear Clara, you will think of all these 
things, and whith tempted to give your child a com- 
posing draught, you will stay your hand, lest you 
bring sorrow to your heart and a deep cloud over the 
sunshine of your home.” 
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Tue vernal flowers in myriads spring 
From winter’s frosty bier : 

The soft Spring-time is in its prime, 
The prime of the budding year. 

On dewy wing, the breeze of Spring 
Wafts on its jocund way; 

And bloweth at morn her cheery hern, 
At noon, and ut close of day. 


The frozen clod, the withered sod 
Warm in the kindling glow; 

With sudden gleam, the gushing stream 
Leaps from its cells below— 

And with its waves the meadow laves, 
And flowers that fringe its brim, 

Repeating still a merry trill, 
Like childhood’s happy hymu. 


The prairie blooms with nodding plumes, 
Of every rainbow hue; 

Flowers pink and gold their leaves unfold, 
Begemmed with glittering dew. 

The mandrake opes its snowy cup, 
The rose its crimson shell, 

And in the breeze, the sweet heart's ease 
Swings out its purple bell. 


And where the brooks, in shady nooks 
Of ancient forest’s wind, 

Their favorite haunts, the water-plants, 
In countless myriads find. 

And high o’er head, the old trees spread 
Their thick and verdurous screen, 

And high they float their banners out— 
Their flags of living green. 


High, high, the oak, by lightning-stroke 
And tempests seathed and riven, 
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By the wood's edge, where the rank sedge 
And briery thickets grow, 

Her piping brood, the quail of the wood 
Leads shyly to and fro. 

The cawing crow and chattering jay 
Repeat their clamorous peals, 

While high above, the “ bird of Jove” 
His airy circle wheels. 


B)ue-bird and mate, from garden gate 
Their liq uid measures sing ; 

The mild red-breast, pours from his nest 
His sweet iay to the spring. 

The crowing grouse, where the cattle browse 
Far o’er the prairies green, 

Their challenge sound, as they strut the ground 
Their speckled dames between. 


To the river's brink haste down to drink 
The fawn and the dappled deer, 
Or forth they fly, like an arrow by, 
As if the hounds were near. 
And ‘neath the noon, doth the wily coon 
lis dismal wail prolong. 
The wolf's long how! and the hoot of the owl 
Pierce the woods like a tuneless gong. 


And where the river doth gleam and quiver 
Along its sandy shore, 

The wild duck leads, from the bending reeds, 
Her brood, the ripples o'er. 

The blue-wing'd teal and the mallard, steal 
From their nests to sport in the wave, 

And the loon from his pool, secluded and cool, 
Comes thither his plumage to lave. 


Spring’s honied breath, awakes from death 
The frosty veins of earth, 
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His regal form, into the storm 

) Uplifteth to the heaven: 

While close the vine and lithe woodbine 
Around his gnarl’d trunk cling, 

And climbing high toward the sky, 
F air garlands o’er him fling. 


| 
Spreads quickening bloom o’er nature’s tomb, 
Calls flowers and gladness forth. ) 
To the drooping mind of human kind ) 
It lends a new-born glow, - 
4% 


Fires the pale cheek and forehead bleak 
As sunrise gilds the snow. 
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TO MY FRIEND. 


POETRY BY A. J. H. DUGANNE. MUSIC BY HERRMAN §&, SARONI. 


DEDICATED TO MISS ELIZABETH FAIRCHILD. 
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thou art near; & canst teachmy soul to shun paths of gloomand thoughts of fear. 
ou 
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Thou the beam 
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VERSE 2d. 


I am like the airy kite, 

Soaring in the sky a 

Guided in my lofty 

By the thread of thy sweet smile. 
Ah! should fate the thread-divide, 
That connects my heart with thine, 
Wavoering, then without a guide, 
Darkness and despair are mine! 
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DEATH IN A STORM. 


FRANCIS A. WEST. 


’T was On the sternly calm of winter’s eve, 

When nature seemed to make a general pause-— 
Or seemed intently her own shroud to weave, 

By sad suspense of all her wonted laws, 
As if abandoned of her great First Cause— 

The moon looked pensive o’er the distant hill— 
*T was such a night as most divinely draws 

The sou! from earthly things—and gives a thrill 
Of feeling, deep and death-like now—then all is still. 


I well remember on that awful night, 
I wandered heedless with my aged sire— 
When slowly traveled o’er the moon’s pale light 
A sombrous cloud, enshrining sulphurous fire, 
Which gathered blackness as it mounted higher ; 
’Till ebon night spread o’er us thickest gloom, 
Bade hollow winds seize on their moaning lyre 
‘To damp our hope in music of the tomb, 
And make us listen to the tale of nature’s doom. 


Then as young winds came swiftly rustling by, 
As if in sport with helplessness and fear, 
They brushed the vagrant leaves, asif to trv 
How well night’s gloomy whispers we could bear; 
And then they rudelyshook my father’s hair, 
And wanton mingled now his aged locks ; 
T hen hastened, as the lion to his Jair— 
To rougher play among their native rocks, 
Which now they struck so fierce, earth felt herself the 
shocks. 


1 oft have loved, at noon-tide of the night, 
To wander o’er the barren waste and wild, 
And watch the moon now give her hopeful light, 
And now in darkness show how hope’s beguiled ; 
And still [think that [ am nature’s child, 
And sha!! be now even to life’s latest age, 
For still [love the rocks end all that’s wild ; 
I love the hermit and the hermitage; 
Secure where fearful storms vent all their thundering rage. 


But this was fur too dark and still and cold, 
And gave too deep a thrill into the soul ; 
The winds were now significantly bold, 
And thus they threatened loud against the whole 
Of nature’s works—as if from pole to pole 
She now must feel the vengeance of Heaven's power ; 
And thoughts of fear sank deep into the soul ; 
[trembled at that solemn midnight hour, 
Though lost in its sublime, preferred a friendly bower. 


The moon had often tried to burst the gloom, 

But scarce a ray could pierce the sable cloud ; 
We felt as if enshrined in nature’s tomb 

And heard as if heaven sung her requiem loud; 
And night had weaved for her a darksome shroud ; 

The stars had put on sack-cloth, and the sun 
Had traveled far away, to light a crowd 

Of other spheres which had their course to run, 
Dependent on His power by whom the race is won. 


And now there came full-blust’rous from the north, 
As ‘twere God's message to a guilty world— 

A mighty storm—just ready to give birth 
To all the evils which have e’er been hurled 

On man ordemon, when has been unfurled 
The vengeful purpose of Almighty God ; 

He took the thunderbolts of heaven and whirled 
Them to this earth—the stars fled at his nod, 

He rode upon the blast and bore a fiery rod. 
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I saw him gathering up his furious frown, 
And taking to himself his mighty power; 
I heard his swift- winged messenger come down, 
And strangely whisper of the droadful hour ; 
I saw his mighty ebon chariot lower, 
As if its king would take a surer aim; 
I heard him forge his thunderbolts to pour, 
Destruction on vain man, his works and fame, 
And ever and anon beheld its flickering flame. 


And then he roused the artillery of heaven 
And awful thunders rolled ;—the lightning’s glare 
Now lit the great expanse—the sulph’rous leaven 
Now filled the vast of circumambient air; 
lt seemed night waited not for morning fair 
To rouse the day, but quickly fgom his rest 
E’er half recovered from his toil and care, 
Now bade him rise,’sickly and unrefresht, 
To see how strangely nature, nature’s God confest. 


Loud crashed the peals—as when the embattled hosts 
Meet with their clanging steel and armor bright; 
Led on as they suppose by warriors’ ghosts, 
And urge each other to the furious fight, 
While yet the earth is hid in fearful night, 
The roar of cannon and the din of arms 
Loud cry to heaven yet to put forth its might, 
And rid the world of warriors’ dire alarms, 
And spare it al] this cost of swords and blood and harms. 


And now there seemed another pause, and all 

The warring elements were faint and still; 
As when the glutted warriors Jet fall 

Their blood-stained swords, to drink the cooling rill; 
A star of hope shone o’er the distant hill, 

And flung its flickering beams athwart the gloon.— 
Alas! Heaven takes no laws from mortal will— 

It served but just to guide one to the tomb, 
And then withdrew its light—nor left aught in its room. 


There came a dreadful blast from out the north, 
And hurrying by just said: —* Prepare for death,”’ 

Then sternly whistling wild went sallying forth, 
And scarcely deigned to walk the sky beneath ; 

Then all was still—for not a single breath 
Disturbed the solemn silence of the world, 

When the grim king of terrors, tyrant Death, 
Mounted a lightning beam and straightway hurled 

A thunderbolt on him who honored all the world. 


He spake not more, but groaned, looked up and died! 
O’erpowered, astounded, trembling, weak and wild, 
I shrieked aloud and threw me by his side; 
Oh! had he only said, ** My child! my child!” 
Or only breathed one word in accents mild, 
Or silent laid his blessing on my head— 
How oft had that my hours of grief beguiled, 
When pensively I walk among the dead, 
And think on years of pleasure now forever dead. 


But then the roots which bound to earth were riven, 

And earth, now grown distasteful, yields no joys, 
That hourT fell—and now not earth but heaven, 
Sup: lies the strength which duty here employs. 
So falls the ivy which. like vagrant hoys, 

Climbs the strong oak and clings to it amain, 
When falls its firm supporter, with a noise 

Like clash of arms upon the warlike plain, 
Never to rise or proudly tower aloft again. 
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NaRRATIVE OF THE ExpLorine ExrepirTion or Tug Unt- 
rep Staves. By Commander Wilkes. Philadelphia: 
Lea and Blanchard. 

When we penned our notice of the first volume of this 
publication, for the June number of the Columbian, we in- 
tended to make copious extracts from the work for the pres- 
ent number; but on reading page after page of the interest- 
ing narrative, our original purpose gave way under a full 
and constantly increasing conviction, that, as a really beau- 
tiful edition of the entire work can now be obtained for the 
small sum of ten dollars, every American possessing a 
spark of patriotism and national pride, will obtain the vol- 
umes for himself. We look upon this popular edition of 
Wilkes’s narrative as essentially the cheapest publication of 
the day. For it is to be remembered that it is an original 
work—not a reprint of a European book—and each volume 
contains from four to five hundred pages of letter press, with 
maps and numerous wood-cuts, on good paper, and the ty- 
pography the same as the edition published at twenty-five 
dollars. We hope that when the five volumes are comple- 
ted, every fumily—we mean all who are in moderate cir- 
cumstances—will be in possession of this truly great and 
important national work. 

The first volume is prefaced with a copy of Commander 
Wilkes’s official instructions for the cond uct of the expedi- 
tion, and a fall list of ald who were engaged in the service ; 
showing where each joined the expedition, and where dis- 
charged, in the case of those who did not serve through the 
cruise. Thisisa commendable act of justice to all. The 
narrative commences with the departure, on the 18th of Au- 
gust 1838, of the expedition, comprising the sloops of war 
Vincennes and Peacock, the brig Porpoise, store-ship Relief, 
and tenders Sea-Gull and Flying-Fish. They proceeded di- 
rect to Madeira and landed at Funchal. Ample and inter- 
esting descriptions of the island and of the wine making 
process are given. ‘Those who are fond of the ““§nice of the 
grape” will not much admire the mode of its preparation. 
Hence they proceeded to Rio Janeiro, calling at Porto 
Praya. Inthe third and fourth chapter we have a minute 
description of Rio Janeiro, with general remarks upon the 
history and present condition of the Empire of Brazil. We 
observe that on this subject there is some difference, even 
in matters of historical fact and especially in reference to 
the customs and character of the Brazilians, between the 
“Narrative”? and a recent work by Mr. Kidder, entitled 
“Sketches of Brazil,” already noticed with deserved com- 
mendationin our pages. The latter gentleman resided some 
time in the empire, visited nearly all its provinces, and 
has written the best modern work on that country. The 
reader who desires full information as to the history and 
Statistics of Brazil would do well to consult both authors. 

Itcould hardly be expected that the vessels compos'ng 
the exploring squadron would long be able to keep in com- 
pany; and hence the “ Narrative,” while, in ite progress it 
becomes more deeply interesting since it gives the course 
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and the varied fortune of each vessel, necessarily branches 


out in so many directions that it is difficult, and impossible 
in the space at our disposal, to preserve the main thread of 
the history. We must therefore content ourselves with tak- 
ing such a rapid survey of the course of the expedition as 
will convey some idea of the extensive field of information 
opened up to the reader in these volumes. 

Passing over, then, many pages, in which are related sev- 
eral incidents befalling each of the vessels, we find Com- 
mander Wilkes at Valparaiso, describing various traits of 
the Chilians and enjoying their hospitalities, journeying in- 
to the interior and pencilling, with a masterly hand, all he 
saw, giving important statistical tables and historical infor- 
mation respecting Chili; next anchoring at Callao and vis- 
iting the interior of Peru and giving us a full political histo- 
ry of that country. Having at Callao furnished the outfits 
and taken in the store they needed, the squadron next bent 
their course to the Paumotu group of Islands, of which a 
map is given. The natives of these Islands are very fuith- 
fully portrayed, both by pen and pencil, as well as the ma- 
ny curiosities and peculiarities of the group. In giving this 
rapid sketch of the subjects treated of in the first volume, 
we have left unnoticed the thousand and one adventures 
which befel the crews of each vessel in the performance of 
their ardous duties, and all the minor details which form 
the charm of the book; and have been obliged to content 
ourselves with the hope that the work itself will be consult- 
ed by all who can afford the purchase. and there are few 
who cannot do that. Of the second volume we can only 
say, that so far as we have read, the interest even exceeds 
that of the first. 
uable a work published on so liberal a scale. 


We cannot too strongly commend so va!- 


Puitosopuy or ANIMATED Existence. By John B. Gor- 
man, M. D. Philadelphia: Sorin and Ball. 

The entire title of this book reids thus: ‘ Philosophy of 
Animated Existence; or Sketches of Living Physics ; with 
discussions of Physiology Philosophical. To which is ad- 
ded a brief medical account of the middle regions of Geor- 
gia.” 

And now, patient reader, you are about as wise, so far 
as relates to the the contents of this volume, as we are; 
and have this decided advantage over us, that you have not 
been for hours toiling to comprehend it. The unfortunate 
wights who are doomed to editorial toil have trials in this 
respect which are not “ common to all men; trials which 
counterbalance many of the pleasures which our profession 
does positively, ever and anon, make us heirs to. Some- 
times we meet with a book that is above, or below, our 
comprehension; it is not often, however, that we meet with 
one, which, after locking the library door and resolutely 
applying to the task, we cannot read. We remember but 
two recent instances, and they are Miss Fuller's * \Voman 
in the Nineteenth Century,” and Dr. Gorman’s “ Philoso- 
phy of Animated Existence.” And yet the latter author 
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“Tavow it—l haye composed this work for the young 
philosophers of my country—for those who are leaving the 
university and forming opinions upon general topics of sci- 
ence and philosophy—and for all who take delight in free 
physica! research.” 

Now we are quite sure that this work was not written 
for us ;—this we “ avow,”’ though the avowal amounts to 
ar acknowledgement, either that we are nota “ philoso- 
pher” at all, or that we are not a “young philosopher ;” 
either of which confessions is sufficiently humiliating. We 
will make a still further concession to the author and ad- 
mit that there are stranger things between the first and five 
hundred and fiftieth page of his volume, than were ever 
“ dreamed of in cur philosophy,” vr are intelligible to our 
common sense. 

PLATO AGAINST THE AtTneEIsTs. Edited by Professor 

Lewis. New York : Harper and Brothers. 

Every true scholar will greet with pleasure the appear- 
ance of this volume. We have here, beautifully printed, 
the Greek text of the tenth book of the famous Dialogue on 
Laws, written by the great philosopher in his mature old 
age; accompanied with critical notices and followed by ex- 
tended dissertations from the pen of the learned editor, than 
whom none could treat the whole subject with more skill 
and force. ‘The professor expands and enforces the three- 
fold argument of the ancient philosopher, and finds therein 
a subject congenial with his tastes. The argument of the 
dialogue is directed against those who deny the Divine ex- 
istence ; against those, who, while they admit the existence 
of God, deny a providence ; and, lastly, against those who, 
admitting both a God and providence, contend that the 
Deity is easily propitiated, and wil! not punish sin severely. 
It will at once be seen that the publication of the Platonic 
treatise is very seasonable. 

MisstonaRy Lavors anv Scenes in SouTHeRn Arrica 

By Robert Moffat. New York : Robert Carter. 

We need only call attention to the present edition of this 
delightful work, which has long been before the Ameri- 
can public and has been rightly appreciated; more than 
five thousand copies having been sold. Few volumes have 
emanated from the press that have so richly deserved »op- 
ularity. We have recently paid an oft-repeated visit to 
Mr. Moffat’s pages and found them as fresh and interesting 
as ever ; and we congratulate our readers up6n this opportu- 
nity of obtaining a cheap and beautiful copy of the work. 


HARPeR’s [LLUMINATED BisLe.—No. 26 of this elegant 
work brings the text down to the close of Proverbs. The 
embellishments are numerous and finely executed. The 
whole work will be completed, it is intended, by the ensuing 
Christmas; its entire number of illustrations will number 
about 1400; and for beauty of appearance it will far trans- 
cend the numerous ephemeral books for presentation usu- 
ally published at that season. 

Liprarky or Cuoice Reapine. New York: Wiley an 

Putnam. 

The sixth and ninth volumes of this excellent and beauti- 
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ful series are composed of Hazlitt’s Taniz TALK—essay, 
on men and things written in a sparkling and vigoroy; 
style, und most pleasant reading. They abound in clever, 
oftentimes severe criticisms and bear the impress of genjy, 
on every page. The seventh number comprises Hrapioy, 
Haut and Nienrmare Apsey, which are works of rare 
and singular merit. They are satirical fictions and g:,) 
made the vehicle of smart criticism upon the prevailiny 
opinions of the times and on almost every shade of opin. 
ion. The author—who is said to bea Mr. Peacock wei 
known in England by his contributions te, the Westm insite; 
Review, and asa friend of Shelly—brings together seyerg| 
kindred spirits at the table of an English squire where they 
talk over every floating opinion in a strain of lively and 
vigorous wit. A critic remarks of Headlong Hall, * put iy 
the hands of a man who knows something of books and the 
practical habits of their authors, and his eye wil! brighten 
with a keen relish of the acumen and brilliant sagacity dis- 
played on every page. There is enough of story and inci- 
dents to catch the indolent reader, and knowledge to detain 
the most profound.” 

The eighth volume is entitled Tue Femncn in Aoters 
and comprises two works, each full of interest. We hope 
Messrs. Wiley and Putnam will find good reason for contin- 
uing this “ library” for a long time to ceme, for it contains 
just the kind of books all lovers of a healthy literature desire 
to see. 


Barnes’s Norges on THE New Testament. New York: 

Harper and Brothers. 

A new volume including Ephesians, Philippians and Co 
lossians. The happy art of combining a just proportion of 
the devotional with the critical forms a striking feature in 
this esteemed writer; and the work is well adapted for the 
purposes of Biblical exposition in the family circle or the 
Sunday school. 

Tue AMERICAN QuARTERLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE 
AND Science—is a new journal of great promise, conducted 
by Doctors E. Emmons and A. J. Prime. The first and se- 
cond numbers are before us, and we observe in them arti- 
cles of great merit and importance. One on “ Tho food of 
Plants,’ by Doctor Thomas Hun, is ably written, and is in- 
teresting beyond its scientific and technical character. We 
think the Journal calculated to effect much good. 

Harper’s [LLuMINATED SHAKESPEARE is rapidly ad- 
vancing, and will prove the most superior edition ever pub 
lished in this country. The same publishers have issued 
Nos. 3 and 4 of their beautiful edition of the EncycLor#- 
pia OF Domestic Economy, a work that ought to be in 
every family, either in the city or country ;—‘‘ Tur Buinp 
Girt, by Mrs. Embury, a charming volume for the young ;— 
Dez Ruoan, by Eugene Sue, a spirited novel ;—NieHT and 
Morwina, and some others, which will be noticed in our 
next number. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We take pleasure in announcing the acceptance of the ; fect Wife—Let there be Light—Vulgar Relations—Ou: 
following articles, viz; The Circulating Library—The Un- 2 English Visitors—and we promise our readers a rich treat 


forgotten—The Court of Death—The Sculptor of Venice— 
To Lake Ontario—Stanzas—Music from Heaven—The Per- 


in their perusal. To the above we add, at the moment of 
writing—God’s Blessing breathed upou the fainting Earth. 
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